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Kindergarten Lectures.—-No. 2. 


GIVEN BY MRS. LOUISE POLLOCK, IN WASHINGTON. D. C. 


I will now continue to lay before you|\some more of Froe- 
bel’s fundamental thoughts on Child Education, as they 
have been interpreted by Mrs. Lina Morgenstern of Berlin, 
the Baroness Marenholz (who has done more to disseminate 
Freebel’s kindergarten system of education in Europe than 
any other person.) by Miss Peabody, Mr. Heilman of Mil- 
waukee and other educators, including myself. 

“Froebel has authority with me,” says Miss Peabody, 
** because in his great faith, making himself as a little child, 
he received little children in the name (that is, as the ten. 
der buds of divine humanity) with a loving sincerity such 
as few have done since Jesus claimed little children as the 
pure elements of the kingdom He came to establish on earth, 
and declared that, as they were such, they should be brought 
to Him, as the motherly instinct prompted, and declared 
that they should not be forbidden, which means bindered, as 
all false education hinders.” 

Infant training has, until now, been less thought of or 
cultivated than school edacation and the civilization of the 
present century, so much praised, has not as yet paid that 
attention to the subject which it merits, it it would faith- 
fully fulfil ite duties to the rising generation. The result 
ot this indifference we see all around us, by observing the 
thin, pale faces of our young people, many of whom seemed 
healthy, rosy children in infancy ; the premature oldness of 
children ; their emaciated limbs ; the sudden breaking down 
of the health of young women ; the indifference ané aliena- 
tion of members of the family, yes, even between parents 
and children, the aversion of many women to raise children 
on account of their being so expensive and troublesome, 
forever wanting to know, what can Ido? which question 
the mother is often unable or unwilling to answer in a sat- 
iefactory manver. Almost all young, fond mothers think 
that their child, resting so softly imbedded in their love, is 
not to be pitied ; there is nothing to be feared for it, and 
that with every rough air, al! moral evil is likewise exclud 
ed ; and yet how much sorrow results from that too gr«at 
tenderness in mothers ; it Jacks wisdom. and enervates body 
and soul.” Maternal instincts and affections Lave been gen 
erally considered as sufficient to insure the safety and per- 
fect develo ment of the child. and it is of pricelers value. 
But when we behold the many troubles and vexations of 
life, beginning even with small children in their inharmoni- 
ous intercourse with each other, and the wrony direction 
taken by their inborn activity and play, we feel the necee- 
sity for the torch of science to illumine our nurseries. 

There is now no longer the excuse to be brought forward, 
that there is no light on that particular subject, except that 
of the human instinct, inferior thoagh it is to most animals 
op account of our having been endowed with royal reason. 
But we do have light now, and sufficient to make life far 
more of a boon than it has been to us, and all we kave to 
do ia to open our hearts to it and allow ourselves to be guid- 
ed by it. How often have we seen a lifetime wasted—a 
thorn in the flesh, marring every enjoyment, reducing the 
amount of happiness to one-half of what it was intended to 
be, and all through the deplorable ignorance of the mother 
or nurse. An immeasurable amount of misery and suffer- 
ing to parents and children will be prevented if our youag 
ladies would give more of the t'me devoted to some less use. 
ful science or accomplishment, to the study of physiology 
and a thorough study of the nature and wants of the haman 
being as elucidated by Frederick Fraebel. No educational 
inetitation for young ladies should be without a department 
devoted to the science of bringing up children. Many val- 
uable books have been writter on education, but no one has 


done so much to study out the threefold nature of tne child | 


: 


and find out the right means of nourishing and developing 
his physical, intellectual and spiritual nature as the origin- 
ator of the kindergarten, oras he calle himaelf, the “ dis- 
coverer of nature’s method of education.” I feel personally 
a deep sense of gratitude to this profound thinker and stu- 
dent of the human soul who devoted his life to serve his 
master by serving humanity, 

One of the objections raised against Froebel’s svstem of 
| infant training, beginning as it does with the child three 

months old, ia that there is euch a thing as beginning too 
early, and that itis wrong to interfere with its innocent 
| harmlessness, and some parents perhaps ridicule the idea of 
introducing the colored balls to the child’s perception at that 
tender age, with a view of educating it. Let us try to find 
a good reason for Froeebel’s doing ao, and see if we cannot 
remove the objections of the kind parent. 

When we come to consider what has been the popular, 
we might say universal interpretation and naming of 
the word education, these objections are not so much 
to be wondered at. Many people think that educa- 
tion means the conning of printed lessons, in order to 
exercise the memory and irtellectual faculties of children— 
that it naturally includes the occupations which necessarily 
oblige the child to continue in certain constraired positions 
fo- a certain number of hours per day ;—the constant ad- 
monishing from teachers and parents, chiding or dictating 
how the child shall deport himself, walk or dance, so as to 
gain the approval ofadmiring friends. While in reality 
education means a harmonious and natural development and 
careful training of every endowment of the human being 
physically just as much as intellectually and spiritually, to 
prepare and fit the child to enter into the strife and battle 
of 1:fe with a fuil and elevated comprehension of the laws 
of his own being, of the position he occupies in the world, 
and his relation to it, with an enlightened view and honest 
conviction of the right and healthtul means for him to adopt 
in order to attain his destined work and mission on earth, 

The infant holds the same relation to man which the ten- 
der bud holds towards the majestic tree. It is true That in 
the seed is already indicated what will be the form, the 
quality, and the nature of the plant, and light on the sub- 
ject of rightly influencing the seed is most welcome and to 
be eagerly accepted. But it is also well known to what ex- 
tent the plant can be affected by cultivation. by the removal 
of weeds and insects, the judicious use of the pruning knife, 
a free supply of air, sunshine and water, The true aim of 
all education should be, to begin with the child at a tender 
age, and use every means at our command to modify natu- 
ral defects and turn every capacity into good and useful 
channels. ‘This heaven-appointed task has been more espec-. 
ially assigned to woman, aad for this purpose nature has 
endowed ber with love, patience and spiritual power of en- 
durance, that she might be the supervisor, yea the visible 
guardian angel of the earlier years of the child’s life. 

Af we did not make the very great mistake to imagine that 
the immediate surroundings and the first experiences of the 
tender baby of only a few months of age were of no conse- 
quence to the child’s future life as well as vo its immediate 
progress, so long as all its physical wants are all satisfied and 
well taken care of, we should behold a very different gene- 
ration of haman beings from those of the present day. One 
of the highest aims of education, of mora] culture, should be 
to make duty and goodness agreeable. This is the main ob 
ject which the kindergarten system keeps in view and strives 
to attain. When love for goodness and a taste for useful- 
ness is once awakened iater in life, this will overcome all 
difficulties and conquer what otherwise would be very dis- 
agreeable. , 

Our common schools have no such results to show forth. 
School should be no longer simply a place in which to ac- 
quire intellectual knowledge or proficiency. It ought no 











longer teach sciences apart from their application to life, but 
it snould prepare the young for the every day life and work 
of their existence. Noone can become a master in any art, 
merely by committing its technical rules to memory, neces- 
sary as thie aleo may be. We are told in the Bible to work 
and pray, which means to seek communion with the Heav- 
enly Father, and come to him for light, wisdom, faith, cour- 
age and strength to do His holy will, but we are to show in 
deeds that our prayer is heard and that the heavenly spirit 
is the motive of all our actions. Mere technical instruction 
by books—good and necessary as it is, at the right age—is 
of course far easier to give, at least for the teacher, and that 
is no doubt the reasou why primary teachers who use the 
simplest pooks are paid the least. But the scholar gets used 
to a mere repeating of facts, and does it in most ca-es with- 
out thonght or investigation 

“ Following the normal progress of a child’s development 
we observe that, firs: its powers germinate and grow, 2d, 
they are assisted in that growth and progress by exercise ; 
by exercise they become productive. Lastly, the child ac- 
quires a consciousness of its powers by seeing the effects he 
produces in the use of these powers.”” Rather than simply 
tod commit to memory, the young mind would prefer and 
wishes to reproduce the images and perceptions it acquires, 
and to embody them in an external form, when they become 
more clear to him. 

Facts are better than words. When we know whata 
thing is, then the conversations we hear around us and the 
books we may read in later years are full of meaning and 
interest. 

There are a thousand facts of creation w hich a child ought 
to know before it is out of childhood, and abeut which most 
men know nothing, so wretched has been their training. 

“ Frederick Froebel’s system of education is based ao en- 
tirely upon the nature of the child and his natural require- 
mente, that when it is being taught and applied, people 
seem astonishec—like with all great discoveries—that all 
those means which seem so simple and to the purpose have 
not been known and in use before.” But we will now pro- 
ceed to the practical part of our lesson, 

“Tfafter a child can walk, run or jump, his roung limbs 
need varied and systematic exercise for the muscles, how 
mach more does it require them before self activity com- 
mences. Common gymnastics are designed to exercise and 
develop every muscle, but such exertion would tire young 
children. Their interest must be awakened in various di- 
rections, that it may be made happy and joyous. A child is 
ever willing to show his height, while it would be unwilling 
to stand erect or to stretch out ite arms to no purpose. There 
must be a meaning to all there is done with a child, suited 
to its comprehension, such as is furnished in Froebel’s play 
gymnastics. The exercise for the body is in them made also 
an exercise of all the soul organs, as it were, and the first 
playfal activity of the child becomes the starting point for 
further development and advancement in the kindergar- 
ten.” 

All the little songs which are given for the amusement 
and benefit of the infant will be found to be very entertain- 
ing and pleasing to older children. To these they should 
be introduced in the shape of alittle story o conversation, 
as it is done in the kindergarten. Thus with the weather 
vane song for exercising the wrist, it is well to Introduce it, 
when some object is seen moving, such as the weather vane 
ora flag; we may ask what objects they have ever seen 
moving, such as clothes on the line, the branches of a tree, 
birds, etc., children will enjoy the song much better if they 
imagine that they are representing some animate thing 
that has come under their observation. To questioning a 
child about what makes things move, you will lead him to 
find ont that it ie the wind which makes them move ip 
some cases. 
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We cannot see the wind, yet we can see what he does. 

“ What else is there that you know, and yet you cannot 
see itt’ 

Eva—I can hear you speak, but I cannot see the words. 

Well, Stuart ? 

“ I can smell the hay in the dark.” 

Rosie ? 

“I can taste thesugar in my candy when my eyes are 
shut.” 

So you can; that is because you can taste it, and I can 
feel the warm sun, or in the winter I can feel the snow and 
ice without seeing it. Yes, and more yet, dear children. 
You cannot see, bear, smell, touch or taste love, still you all 
know that your mamma loves you, and we all know how 
much God loves us by the thousands of good gifts he 
bestows upon us. Name one, Bertha ? 

Thus each child ic asked to name a blessing they enjoy 
in the kindergarten (or in the family circle) and they are 
taught the verse of scripture, “ Blees the Lord, oh my soul. 
and forget not all his mercies.” 

We will now show how the following song for the exer- 
cising of the arms is to be introduced to the larger chil- 
dren : 

Perhaps the baby has just been fed with milk, or the chil- 
dren are eating lunch. Mamma says,“ How Harry enjoys 
bis nice supper of bread and milk. Do you know how we 
get the sweet milk?” 

“O yes, the milkman brought it, and papa paysthe milk- 
man for it.” 

** But where does the milkman get it ?” 

“From the good mooley cow! Sure enough, but he has 
not time to milk the cow himself, so he lets Peter milk her. 
And Mooley, how does she get her supper? She does not 
like milk, she loves the nice sweet grass and hay, so Peter, 
who heard Mooley say,‘ Moo, noo, moo, it is time for me to 
have my supper too |’ takes the sharp sickle and goes with 
it to the meadow, there to cut down some grass for the good 
cow. How came the gra-s there, can Peter make one blade 
of grass? No, not one. God madeit grow. But Peter can 
cat it down, and as he cuts down a good deal at the time, 
the good horse is taken to the meadow with the hay wag- 
on to help draw mooley’s supper to the barn. Now we will 
play that we were cutting down some of the nice grass our- 
selves, and sing a sweet song for the baby. Mowing song ‘ 

“ Peter, to the meadow go, 

And the grasses quickly mow. 
Bring it home to mooley cow 
For she wants her supper now. 
Peter, do not be ao late, 

Do not make my baby wait 
For the milk from mooley cow, 
For she wants her supper.” 


“ Thank*you, Peter, for the mowing, 
Thank you, horses, for the drawing, 
Thank you, mooley, for the food, 
Which the baby finds so good. 

Thank you, mamma, for the pleasure 
Which she loves to give her treasure, 
Thanks toepapa far his love, 

Most of all vo God above, 

Most of all to God above.” 

The moral purpose of this song is to arouse thought and 
consideration for the subordinates who contribute to our 
comfort. In the kindergarten two by two hold each other’s 
hands either across the low tables or standing up in oppo- 
site rows while they swing backwards and forwards, and 
the teacher sings the song until they can all sing and mow 
together. The baby ia the household is held in lap, or if 
old enough, it is requested to stand up nice and erect, the 
heels together, and kept so during the swinging movement. 
Thus it becomes an excellent exercise for the muscles of the 
child’s arms and spine. 

What applies to the introduction to the child of this song 
applies to every other, for it is a foolish practice to let a 
child babble after us what has not previously been thor- 
oughly explained to him, and will not therefore exercise his 
reflective powers in the least. 

CONTINUATION OF THE BALL PLAY. 

The infant is to be amused with the red ball from day to 
day until all the various exercises have been gone through 
with, or the child shows less interest inits appearance, when 
the blue one should be substituted. 

To-day mamma brings the little playmate for baby, she 
lifta it up high in the air and sings, 

“Up, up, up—down, down, down—or higher up—lower 
down ! always suiting the key of the voice to the action. 
When she changes the movement she sings, 

“ Nearer, nearer—further, further—or, the little ball 
comes, the little ball goes! It comes—it goes.” 

Harry grows more and more interested, perhaps he is not 
in his little bed, but sitsing up on & shaw! on the lounge in 
the sitting room, Mamma lets baby’s hand take hold of the 


cord with her’s and make the little ball hop over the other 
little hand saying, 
“ Hop over here, hop over there, over here, over there,” 
Or she sings, 
Over here, over there, see our little ball swings. 
While mamma happily to her little baby sings. 
Or she sings, while swinging the ball, 
My ball, it loves to swing, } So merrilly, so cheerily, oh see 
And mamma loves to sing, the ball can swing. 
Excited to self action by all this play with mamma, the 
baby will be quite content to allow her to resume her sew- 
ing near by. When the ball is to be put away, the swing- 
ing may be done over the box in which it finally disappears 
with these words, 
“ It didn’t go over, ite gone in there, 
We cannot find it anywhere, 
The little ball has gone to rest, 
See it in its little nest | 
By, by, little ball |" 
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Days in My School. 


No. IIL. 

Isat in my school-room at the close of a last April day 
I studied “ grades” until grading was fast becoming my. 
special hobby, and I feared that I mght even equal my Di- 
rector in his intense devotion to this subject. I had pored 
over the catalogue of “ White Lake graded schools” until 
“water ran from my eyes,” and I was fain to apply some of 
the ointment of that good old “‘ Horace” of classical days, 
when he was on his famous visit to Brundusium. Its ful- 
some pages were indelibly impressed upon my memory, and 
its glowing characters glared at me like red hot steel. I 
could only see “eighth grade, seventh grade, sixth grade, 
first grade—first grade, eighth grade, seventh grade, sixth 
grade ;"—catalogue of White Lake graded public schools” 
—“ Duties of teachers "—*“ Duties of pupils "—* Rules for 
the maintainance of order upon school grounds "—“ Address 
of Principal, Professor J. Willhelm Carlstadt,” Ph.B. and 
D.D.L., to the Director and school trustees of White Lake 
graded public schoola—Patrons of the board, etc. 

The perspiration stood upon my forehead. It rolled, as it 
were, great drops upon the ground, it stood in the hollow of 
my Lands, I felt it upon my ankles, I had toiled all day in a 





room, the thermometer at eighty degrees (in the shade of 


that day, it had stood eighty.) Eighty pupils had been 
present. That morning at eight o’clock,I had started for 
my school-room—I had expected to find it cool, a retreat 
from the burning sun, which even then gave tokens of the 
coming day’s fervor, but, I opened my door—the fringy 
pines gave a burnt smell, they were hardly fragrant with 
the freshness of those sighing woods, the hot air poured out 
into my face as if from the seething crater of an Etne, my 
very hair bristled, it crackled in the breeze—what could be 
the cause of such intenee cremation? I entered, though not 
without fear, for I had learned already to be prepared for 
any emergency—alas for the comfort of that morning and 
the day—my janitor, a boy of 14, thinking it incumbent upon 
him to follow the laws of the ancient Medes, and inasmuch 
as he had built a flaming fire every day through the past 
winter and spring, still, had not relaxed his diligence, and 
the most incorrigible marle logs were burning in the large 
stove which decorated the central part of my room. The 
seething air rushed into my face as I stood upon the thres- 
held—it was like a monsoon, Suhara’s sirocco was hardly 
worse, In vain I attempted to ventilate—I rushed to the 
windows, but my Director, fearing outside depradations, had 





ordered them nailed fast—also imagining colds, I presume, 
and catarrh for the children. Fresh air was not a part of 
his grade work surely. Neither with hammer, shovel, or 
pick-axe, which I borrowed from the neighbors, could I 
succeed in ejecting a single current of this heating air. 9 
o'clock came, and the children entered. The fire still burn- 
ed, in undiminished ardor, for maple logs, as all western 
people know are not easily quenched. Eighty heads faced 
me and the burning fire. I rung my bell. Order must be 
enforced, and lessons learned, for wou'd the school board 
have allowed me to dismiss my school even for an bour? 
Nay, Etna might burn, but we must remain, prisoners im- 
prisoned in Victor Hugo’s burning temple. The hot tears 
ran down the cheeks of my little children, but we endured. 
My maple logs burned—and burned through the day; we 
studied, our lessons were learned and recited. I feared the 
Director’s wrath, for well I knew that should I dismiss my 
pupils, even one single one of my eighty, before the long 
hand of my clock should rest upon that figure tour, so por- 
tentious, and so carefully watched, the releaser of restless 
pupils and tired teachers, the children set to watch the new 
teacher would repeat to him the exact truth, with a cer- 
tainty, and he would surely deduct my wages tothe full 
amount! 





Although I am teaching upon an ezhorditant salary, nev- 


ertheless, even one dollar is worth my attention. Dry goods 
are abundant and cheap, still, it seems strange, but I am 
obliged to put a piece here and « patch there, to eke out my 
wardrobe and make it appear respectable and equal to my 
position as teacher of the first primary department of White 
Lake graded public schools. I have leugthened my over- 
skirt, and shortened my trail, pieced up the back breadths 
of my underskirt, with old calico, to save buying new, at 6 
sents per yard, and yet with the utmost economy, I can 
scarcely see howl am going to make the year’s expenses 
meet, and supply even my most necessary wants. “Still, I 
am teaching upon an exhorbitant salary.” I had intended 
to attend one of the classical schools of Boston, oo oe 
pose of refreshing my memory in my studies in the - 
guages which has become rather rusty. Here, too, I should 
become refreshed, and prepared fer the coming year’s labor, 
form new acquisitions in mental work, new acquaintances in 
that great, new and untried world,so large and so unknown 
to us poor teachers, shut up within these cloistered walls of 
school work and school teaching. 

But, hardly. such things are not for the common ones, 
like those who teach in White Lake graded schools; but a 
few and perhaps those who need them the least. It is for us 
to train the tender mind, and be satisfied with small work. 
| God shall know, and the angela, and, perchance, our names 

shall be written in that White Book, and the Lord shall 
say “ Thou hast been faithful in a few things.” 
SARAH STERLIVE. 


Collecting Insects. 


These lessons, as well as the preceding ones are 
prepared with the understanding that the pupils shall 
make a collection as far as. possible of the species of an- 
imals studied. In fact, it isa part of the lesson to know 
how and where to collect, and above all to know how to 
preserve the specimens collected. To enable the pupils te 
do thie, the briefest directions are given for the making of 
boxes, nets, etc, accompanied with the simplest methods of 
preserving the collections made. 

In many cases the directions given are by no means the 
professional methods; thus the pupils are directed to use 
commop pins for insects, while the professional collector 
uses only the true insect-pins made expressly for the pur- 
pose, but these are oftentimes difficult to procure, and are 
more expensive than the common ones. 

In commencing these lessons, each pupil must first be 
provided with a number of common pins, and a box proper- 
ly arranged in which to pin the insects collected. 

Some holiday afternoon, or an afternoon before school- 
time in the morning may be spent in making the insect- 
boxes. These may be of any convenient size, having a depth 
of not over two and a half or three inches, and furnished 
with a lid. A shallow cigar-box will answer the purpose. 
The bottom of the box may be lined with strips of corn- 
pith, or slices of cork, into which pins can be easily stuck, 
Large cork-stoppers will do, and these may be cut into 
lozenge-shaped pieces like this: 

These pieces are to be 
fastened to the bottom of 
the box by gluing. If 
strips of corn-pith are us- 
ed, they may be tacked or 
glued to the bottom of the 


box. The box, when fin- Sliced Cork for Insect-Box, 
ished, will look something like this: 

















The insects, when collected, are to be pinned to the cork 
in the way figured, leaving the head of the pin sufficiently 
above the insect to grasp with the fingers. 

Care must be taken not to have the insect too far down 
on the pin, as its legs in that case would touch the bottom 
of the hox, and break off. Insects may be killed by im- 
mersing them in alcohol for a few minutes. 

LAI Butterflies may be killed by compress- 
yg ing the body between the thumb and 
 _ forefinger, as shown in the figure, us- 
—— ing just force enough to kill, without 
crushing them. The fumes of benzine, 
or ether, and of certain poisons, will 
also kill ineects, but these substances 
should not be suggested to young pu- 
pile, as their use is dangerous. (Teach- 
ers wiil here use their judgment ac- 
cording to the character of their classes.) 








"From Morse’s First Book of geology. Published by D. Appleton & Co 
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The rade box and common pins are offered simply for ex- 


perimental collections. The ingenuity of a pupil, where 
neater cullections are desired, will readily secure better 
ways of making them. 

The pupils may go out in a class in quest of material for 
study, and this is the best way, as the activity and success 
of one will act as a stimulus to the others. 

Tn the country, the best places to collect are by the road. 
sides: or borders of woods and groves; in the gardens, and 
by the fences, or along the shores of lakes and brooks, un 
der stones and stumps, the bark of fallen trees, or beneath 
the layers of dead leaves. Insects are scarce in deep woods, 
and in large, open tracts of pasture-lanud, 

In the cities, the parks and gardens will afford good col- 
lecting-grounds, as under plank walks and boards many in- 
Sects find sheiter. Alongside of railroad-tracks the discard- 
ed sleepers often hide many a curious beetle. In short, let 
the pupil peer under any object large enough to afford sbel- 
ter to these creatures. By following the furrows made by 
a plow, certain kinds will surely be met with. The pupil 
must be urged to pick up every thing that he thinks is an 
insect, such as grasshoppers, beetles, flies, ants, spiders, etc. 

In a single holiday afternoon the pupil will have gath- 
ered some of the following animals: 


ive 


The animals are now to be carefully examined. Let the 
pupile pick out, and arrange together in one portion of the 
box, all of those which have three pairs ot legs. In some, 
the legs will be closely drawn to the body, but by sharp 
looking they will be found. 

After studying these carefully, the pupil will observe 
that those insects which have three pairs of legs have the 
body devided into three regions, or parts, called respective- 
ly the head. thoraz, and abdomen, and that, with few excep- 
tions, they all have wings. Insects having these claracters 
are called Insects proper. They are also called Hezapods, 
& word meaning six legs. 

Some insects have the three parte of the body distinctly 
separated, as in the ants, flys, and wasps. In other insects 
the parts of the body are very close together, so that it is 
difficult to distinguish the dividing line, as in certain bee- 
tles. 
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THE school-room is no place for teachers of feeble and 
frail constitutions. Our profession calls for, yes, imperative- 
ly demands, a sound body as well asa sound, cultivated 
mind, Do we whoare inthis field of labor, to-day, pos- 
sesses this important boon? Did we possess it at the out- 
set of our teaching? Are we, now, striving to attain it by 
living in accordance with the laws of health, that our abili- 
ty in the school-room be not repaired? If so, well; but if 
mot, we are remiss in duty and shall be held responsible. 
Every teacher af any school, whatever, should be convers- 
ant with the laws ot fhealth as laid Kiown and inculcated in 





our best text. books: on that subject. Every such teacher 
thus informed, if he takes care of himself, will be apt to look 
to the sanitary condition of his pupils. Every teacher who 
can, but does not inform himself on this subject is culpable, 
and ought not to be continued in charge even of a common 
district school, What is our ability in this matter? How 
far are we educated in these vital principals? Do we real- 
ize that we are as foster-parents five days in every school 
week, of all pupils under our instruction, and thet possess- 
ing the ability or not, we are alike responsible for the care 
of body, mind end heart ? 

In the mako-up of a successful teacher. disposition and 
manners exert a powerful influence. Parents cannot be too 
careful in selecting teachers to instruct their children. Since 
teachers infuee their disposition into that of their pupils, 
and ingraft upon them their mannern, it follows that the 
ability of instructors in these points should fully meet all 
demands. Who does not know what power the teacher has 
over his pupils, to cause them to cluster about him, and 
hang willingly, and almost constantly, upon his words and 
instructions. What a psychological influence true politeness, 
a kind and even disposition. have upon the plas'ic n ind 
and heart of -any one, but especially upon the young and 
confiding pupil. We are all creatures of habits. Man is of- 
ten called a “ bundle of habits,” and happy is he whose 
habits are his friends. The habits of the teacher are the 
habits of his school. If he is strictly punctual, he can re- 
quire punctuality of his pupils. Ifheis negligent in this 
matter, they quickly learn ftom their living. If he is neat 
and orderly, they intuitively perceive it, and though dis- 
orderly themselves, they more readily than they otherwise 
would receive in themselves a change for the better 





Ir is quite well known that the government of China has 
sent to this country more thana hundred picked young 
men to be educated at the cost of the empire for the public 
service. The present number of students is 112; their work 
is done in Hartford, Connecticut, where the Chinese govern- 
ment has erected for their use a large house at a cost of $50- 
000. In this building their Chinese education is carried for- 
ward ; their American training is received in the schools of 
Hartford and its neighborhood. The history of this Chinese 
educational commission, as given in a recent lecture by the 
Rev. Joseph H. Twitchell before the Yale Law School, is 
stranger than fiction. Yung Wing, its projector, was a pu- 

pi) in a Christian mission school in China, and was brougiit 
in 1847, by the Rev. 8, R. Brown, a missionary of the Amer- 
| jean Board, to the United States. In 1850 he entered Yale 
| College, where he distinguished himself in English compori- 
‘tion, and graduated in 1854. While in college he formed 
the purpose of returning home and inducing the govern- 
ment to send young men to America to be educated. He 
wae without friends or patronage in China. It cost him six- 
| teen years of unsparing exertion to reach a position where 
| he could influence the minds of the emperor’s adviners, At 
length, in 1871, his scheme was approved, and the eum ot 
$1,500,000 appropriated for its execution. Two commie- 
sioners direct the education of the young men. It may be 
added that Yung Wing has long been a decided Christian. 





To ILLUSTRATE GRAVITY.—Take a piece of string, a lead- 
pencil or a short stick, and a piece of brars or stee! chain 
not larger than a sms]! watch-chain. Tie to the middle of 
a lead-pencil a piece of string about three feet long. Sus- 
pend so thet the pencil will balance itself. Now twiat the 
end of the string between the thumb and the first finger 
of the right hand, steadying and holding the string with 
the left hand. A circular motion will thus be communi- 
cated to the pencil, and it will revolve around the point on 
which it is suspended. Tie a piece of white string around 
the middle of the pencil, or its centre of gravity, simply to 
show tbe position of that point Now, again tie the first 
piece of string half-way between the end of the pencil and 
the centre of gravity, simply to show the position of that 
point. Now, again tie the first piece of string half-way 
between the end of the pencil and the centre of gravity, 
and ccmmunicate the circular motion described above, and 
we shall observe that the pencil] will still revolve around 
ite centre of gravity, the point marked by the white string 
being at rest. It can thus Le shown that anything, of what- 
ever shape, will revolve on ite shortest diameter. It the 
end links of the chain referred to above be hooked together, 
and the string tied to a link, and the circular motion given, 
it will be observed that the chain begins to take an ellipti- 
cal form, which gradually approaches that of a circle, until 
at last it becomes a circle, and then it revolves horizontally. 
This shows that even a ring is subject to the same law— 
that is, revolves on its shorter axis, the centre of gravity. 
Simple as this experiment is, it illustrates the revolution of 
the earth on on its shorter diameter.” 


Exocn Emery is editor of the Peoria (Illinois) Transcript. 
A few months ago he married s Miss Mary Whitestead, who 











at the time was superintendent of schools in that countyg 
In the course of time the election season rolled around, and 
the lady aspired, for a renomination before the county con- 
vention. Her husband was a delegate, and the following 
account of how he presented her to the convention is given 
in an Illinois paper: “When Enoch Emery arose in the 
Peoria county convention to nominate the candidate for 
county superintendent of schools, there came a sudden lull 
in the proceedings. Everyone became interested, and the 
delegates leaned forward in breathless attention. One could 
have heard a horse cough in that awful stillness. The 
emotion extended even to the good Enoch himself. He 
arose, diffidently toying with his spectacles, first cleaning 
them with a new cambric handkerchief, and then placing 
them on his forehead said: ‘I put in nomination for the 
office ef county superintendent of schools Mrs. Mary White- 
stead [a long pause] Emery. [Fluttering among the dele. 
gates.) I nominated her four years ago [sensation], and as 
I was in some responsible for her as an official, I got to 
watching her. (Cheers.) I watched her close and saw her 
real worth. [Encouraging cheers.| I was drawn nearer 
and nearer to her, [cries of ‘good! Go on!’] and the closer 
I got to her the better I liked her.’ [Storms of cheers.] 
She was nominated without a dissenting voice. 





THERE are some teachers like old Charlotte, who kad the 
most exalted opinion of her own individuality. Whenever 
asubject was under discussion in the family, Charlotte 
would be sure to state her own superior method of proceed- 
ing in such matters. On one occasion the lady was talking 
of sending the children to school, when Charlotte put in her 
oar as usual : 

“Lor’! missus,” she said, “what mek you pay money 
fur to send the chile to school? I got one smart boy named 
Jonus, but I larns him myself.” 

“But, Aunt Charlotte,” replied the lady. “ how can you 
teach your child, when you don’t kuow one letter from an- 
other?” 

“How I teach him? I jest mek him tek de book an’ set 
down on de fio, and den I say, ‘ Jonus, you tek ye eye from 
dat book. much less eggo him, an’ I skins you alive!’” 


FREEZING MIxTURES.—Palverize finely chloride of am- 
monia and nitrate of potash, five parts of each, and mix 
with sixteen parts of water. The temperature of the mix- 
ture will be reduced so low that if a test-tube with a little 
water in it be used to stir it, the water in the tube will be 
converted into ice. Take a small saucepan, and, baving 
made a little pool of water upon a wooden stool, set the 
saucepan upon it; then throw in a handful of snow or pow- 
dered ice, and a handful of common salt; now stir with a 
stick, and the cold generated will be sufficient to freeze the 
raucepan to the table or stool even before a large fire. 


A New SacramMent.—The London Zraminer says that, 
the other day at one of the schoola in Edinburgh, an ex- 
aminer asked the pupils of a particular class to explain 
what the sacraments were. The firet—baptiem—was given 
readily enough but a dead silence followed. The examiner 
repeated his demand for the next earrament, and again his 
demand was met by silence. Suddenly a bright little boy 
stepped forward to announce that he knew, and, amid the 
breathless interest of the whole class, put bis right hand 
to the top of his left shoulder, and exclaimed “Vaccination.” 


THE School Committee of Boston has been contemplating 
the subject ot industrial education. The apparatus and 
tools of one of the industrial schools are offered the commit- 
tee fur the purpose of experiment, but there is no certainty 
that the system will be incorporated ints the course of in- 
struction in the pubiic schools of Boston. The Principals 
of the Grammar School favor the idea, asa rule, on the 
ground that the physical pursui's, combined with the men§ 
tal, will do much to preserve the health and develcp the 
strength of many nervous lads. 


THE schools of the District of Colambia are in the sime 
same condition of embarrassment as those of many other 
places, that is, without money in the treasury to ran them. 
An appropriation of $75,000 was needed and asked for ip 
order to carry them on until the end of the year, but the 
Solons of Congress, bent upon economy and reform, refuse 
to take action in the matter, and the consequence will prob- 
ably be the closing of the schools. 

Tue Monmouth (Ill.) School Board at its last monthly 
meeting passed two resolutions which caused much amase- 
ment and disappointment among the teachers of the city 
schools. The first was that the schools should close Fri‘ay, 
Mav 24, nearly a month earlier than usual. The second, 
that Principals shall receive 75 per cent. less salary, and as- 
sistant teachers 80 per cent. less next year than at present! 

Woop-carvine is one of the arte taught in Illinois Fe- 
male College, Jacksonville. Some of the specimens of work 
done by the pupils, such as carved book-racks and parlor- 
easels are charming. 
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NEW YORK, MAY 4, 1878. 


This copy of the New York Scroor JouRNAL may 
possibly fall into the hands of one who is not a subscri- 
ber; consider then, that a piece of good fortune has be- 
failen you, and send in your subscription at once, It 
you are teacher and are a subscriber to no educational 
paper, you do yourself an injury you have no right to 
do. It may be set down as an undeniable tact that 
every “live teacher” takes an educational paper. 

To print one or more essays on education will not 
make the kind of JouRNAL we propose. _Especialiy 
do we want to hear from the teachers. Is there a 
single subscriber who has not written a letter, article, 
essay, criticism for the JouRNAL, that one we want to 
hear from. 











WE send out a good many bills this week to sub- 
scribers. Friends, pay them up, in part, if you cannot 
the whole. Don’t lay them down and put us to the 
trouble and expense of sending again, _If you can’t 
pay say so; if you won't pay say so; if you are going 
to pay do it at once. 


WE print oder the second series 1 of articles on the 
Kindergarten, by Mrs. Louise Pollock, Principal of 
the Normal Kindergarten at Washington. Mrs. Pol- 
lock is one of the ablest expounders of the system in 
this country and her writings will be read with profound 
interest ; one of the best Commissioners of Schools 
in New York State writes: ‘The first article is worth 
many times the price for a year.’ - 


THERE may be such a thing as a teacher's existing 
for several years without taking an educational jour- 
nal ; they say they can and that is evidence—to them. 
A man once lived thirty years on the top of a pillar 
and slept standing ; what may be done is one thing ; 
what ought to be done is quite another, Some pub- 
lishing houses in order to advertise their books, put 
forth a sheet or pamphlet with an educational name— 
send it out free several times a year. On these some 
teachers contrive to subsist; these are better than 
nothing at all—besides they cost nothing at all. 

But really every teacher ought to do something to 
sustain educational journalism. Lately a young man 
came into the office, who receives the sum of $10.00 
per month, and subscribed, on the ground that he had 
read one number of the JournaL and found it so 
valuable that he must read it every week. 

N. B. We should admire this act just as much if it 
had been any other educational journal. 





Facts. 


There are plenty of people who, looking on the out- 
side, proclaim that the educational outlook is very 
flattering. It is easy to praise; it is hard to blame. 
Besides education is popular ; in fact it is one of the 
most popular things of the day; all tavor it; some 
from political motives, some from prudential consid- 
erations, and a vast number because by it they live. 
Let us stop and look at the matter a little in detail. 

There are more than a quarter of a million of per- 

sons engaged in the business of enlightening the chil- 
dren of this land respecting the elements of knowledge 
—some, while doing this impress their own character 
on the pupil, teach the distinction between right and 
wrorg, the inestimable value of character and, gener- 
ally are a power in the school-room ; others, and the 
great majority, do not go a step beyond the mere ele- 
ments of knowledge. Large sums of money are being 
expended—with double the amount exp®nded, does 
one suppose we get double the benefit? If so he is 
greatly mistaken ; public sentiment says not. 
# Now we have constantly averred and proclaimed in 
these pages, that the important factor in education 1s 
the teacher—given a teacher and you have everything. 
There are those who look upon the school—the insti- 
tution, as the element of importance, and this class is 
a very large one; it has had its way, still has its way, 
and promises, finally, to exterminate real education. 
This party produces tabular statements showing that 
so many children are in school, so many teachers are 
employed and so many dollars are expended, The 
other side ask for results. Is the school a powerful 
agent for producing a permanent reverence for the 
highest and best things, or is the low utilitarian tone 
of life either unaffected by it, or rendered still more 
utilitarian? To produce true results only teachers 
of the highest and noblest character are able; the 
present tendency is to set these aside, or to hamper 
their efforts. Nothing would be more edifying than a 
full and frank statement by the teachers, if it could 
be got; they might hesitate to say in public what 
they do in private; but what they do say is this,— 
we are, year by year, drifting from the old land-marks 
—not doing what is tor the highest henefit of the pu- 
pil. What shall be done? Close the schools? By 
no means. Find men and women who can TEACH 
and put them inside of the school-room. Some one 
will start up in astonishment and say, “that is now 
being done.” Not at all, say we, if facts are to be 
relied on. The space is too small to give details. But 
a mass of evidence could be presented showing that 
the schools are being looked upon by those who have 
a certain amount of education, as the Custom House 
and the Departments of the government, by the un- 
employed partisan—as having places, Before this 
tendency becomes fixed, there should be a reform in- 
stituted. The motto, the best men and women ; not 
the one who can perform quadratic equations, but 
the one most able to build up our young people’ into 
knowledge, strength and goodness should be selected. 
One delusion must be removed—that every one that 
can pass a certain examination is fit to teach. 





NEW YORK CITY. 


The Board of Education. 


The Commissioners met May 1, and determined not to 
close P. 8. No. 6, and not to rebire the building. They dis- 
missed the complaint against Miss corporal pun- 
ishment), but ecndemn requiring a pupil taking off his 
shoes ; sustain Misses Roberts’ and Keoghi’s appeal against 
transters ; order a new piano for P. D. G. 8. No, 63; resolve 
to give the Nautical School a cruise and a letter ot credit 
(600 pounds sterling); appropriated $330,825 for salaries, 
etc.; Mr. Walker mted a resolution asking whether 

Yeduetion should be bn in the Low A and number of 
School 8 Superintendents. No vapuet elites respecting Mr- 
Morehouse. 

pani 

THE question of abvlishing ik tiehegmnn nein ub- 
der consideration in St. Louis, the Schvol Board Committees 
discussing it with many words. 














At the Board of Education. 





Among the matters that came up was a report from the 
Teachers’ Committee in reference to the charges of the 
Principai of P. D., G. 8. No. 49 against Miss Roberts, which 
we gave almost in the words of the communication to the 
Superintendent. ‘lhe committee in their report completely 
exonerated Miss Roberts. The charges grew out of the 
fact that a little boy was persistently noisy with his boots, 
and was required to take them off and sit in his stocking 
feet. This appears to be al] that Miss Roberts was guilty 
of; and the verdict on that was an honorable acquittal. 
The JouRNAL has constantly taken the ground that the 
present By-law forbidding corporal punishment is injuri- 
ous te the pupil’s best interests; we believe it is quite as 
much so respecting the teachers. 

The testimonial corcert to Mr. and Mrs. 8. N. Griswold, 
directors of the N. Y. Conservatory of Music, (5 East 14th 
street near 5th avenue) given by professors and pupils, came 
off April 27th. Two grand pianos were used, and four of 
the yuung ladies admirably acquitted themselves in a “Polo- 
naise,” and “ Overture.” Miss R. Cohen sang a “Grand Vo- 
eal Waltz,” composed by Signor A. Tomasi, one of the in- 
structors at the Conservatory. To say that this “ Waltz” 
was a very finely written piece of music, would not be giv- 
ing it half the praire it deserves; it must be heard to be 
appreciated. Miss Schwab on thé pianoand Mr. Carl Lan- 
zer on the violix, together performed ‘‘ Guglielmo Tell, ” 
and afterwards the latter named gentleman a Fantasie for 
the violin. Mr. Lanzer’s violin execution is especially com- 
mendable. The delicacy of his touch, and the expression 
he gives to his playing are qualities which are seldom 
found in a violinist. The celebrated basso, Mr. James Har- 
ton sang “The Scout” with a gusto which delighted the au- 
dience. A pleasant variation to the music were some reci- 
tations by Mrs Jessie 8. Yenni, in her inimitsble style. 
Madame Max Maretzek gave a harp eolo that proved one of 
the most successful things on the programme, Miss Emily 
Mettler sang “County Guy” in an unmistakably fine voice, 
Master Fred. Hilliard and a couple of other gentlemen with 
Dr. Walter as accompanist sang Mendelssohn’s “On a Lake.” 
W. F. Mills played a “‘Tarantelle” by Chopin, in his always 
good manner. Altogether, this has been one of the best 
concerts of the season, as it could not very well be other- 
wise, with Max Maretzek as one of the managers. 


see + 


The Art Students’ League. 


At the annual meeting of the Art Students’ League, at 
No. 108 Fifth avenue, about forty of the members of the or- 
ganization answered to their names atthe calling of the 
roll. The president, Mr. Frank Waller, read his address, 
containing a general statement of the condition of the in- 
stitution, and such measures as in his opinion were requis- 
ite to its prosperity, He gave an outline of what the schools 
had deen doing during the season and some valuable sug- 
gestions for their future government. He proposed the es- 
tablishment of an endowment fund of $50,000, the income 
of which should be devoted solely to the purshase of artistic 
properties, books, s udies, sketches, etc., for the use of the 
students; and, in conclusion, laid stress very justly upon 
the incomparable importance of strict attention to drawing, 
which is the foundation of excellence in art, but which in 
this country bas been too often slighted. 

The School Committe, Mr. C. Y. Turner, chairman, re- 
ported that siace the Ist of October last, thirty eight differ- 
ent “models” bad been employed in one hundred and fifty- 
eight different poses; that eight heurs and half daily bad 
been devot«d to study from the nude figure; six hours daily 
to the study of the head of tie living model before the ist 
of January last, and since that time twelve hours daily, and 
one hour daily to sketching from the draped figure, making 
in all 1,877 hours to the life class, 1,440 to the portrait 
class, and 156 to the sketch class, a total number of 2,973 
hours in six month anda half. So far as known, the great- 
est total number of hours similarly devoted in any other 
American institution is ouly 432. These figures speak very 
clearly, and are in themseleves the best testimony to the 
work and the worth of the school. 

The report of the Art Committee, Mr. F. 8. Church, chair- 
man, mentioned the unique educational character of the 
monthly exhibitions of the League. The report of the 
treasurer, Mr. R. G. Hardie, Jr., showed that the total re- 
receipts fur the fiscal year were $4,117.63, and the total dis- 
bursements $4,852.90, leaving a remainder of $264 73. The 
principal expenses was $1.510 for models. The officers for 
the following year are M-. Frank Waller, president; Mr. 
£. 8. Charch, and Mrs. J. F. Baker, vice-presideuts ; Mr. C. 
Y. Turner, Mr. W. St. J. Harper, and Miss Lena Rowley, 
members of the Board of Control. This is composed excla- 
sively of artists and students, ladies and gentlemen, who in- 
. tend to follow art asa profession. The maintenance of 
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schools for the thoreugh academic study of drawing ana 
painting, the encouragement of a spirit of fraternity, and 
the collection of books and works of art for the use and in- 
struction of its members. The officers of the society con- 
stitute a Board of Control, to which is committed the entire 
management of the schools, the transaction of all business 
and the furtherance of the artistic and library objects of the 
association. In this way the responsibility of maintaining 
the classes 1¢ placed upon those of the more advanced stu- 
dents who are actually at work In the several classes, who 
have an active interest in the advancement of the purposes 
of the society, and who are personally responsible to the 
League for the success of its schools. The income of the 
society is secured by an equitable distribution of dues, which 
are placed ata figure just sufficient to defray the actual 
workipg expenses of the classes. As the school is intended 
only for the most advanced study, noone can enter the 
classes except professional artists and those students who, 
having passed threugh the necessary course of study from 
casts in the unique school, are sufficient!y advanced to draw 
or paint from ‘the living model; and so no one is admitted 
who has not attained this degree of excellence, the standard 
maintained is higher that that of any similar school in the 
country. 

Three daily life classes are kept in continuous operation 
for eight months of the year, begianing October1. The 
morning life class, which is for gentlemen, meets at nine 
o’clock, and is in session for three hours. In either of these 
classes the more advanced students may vaint or draw at 
their option. The evening ‘fe class, which is much larger 
than the others, meets at ha: past seven and lasts until ton 
P. M.- and is attended by those students whose. occupat‘ons 
prevent chem from studying during theday. The classes in 
portrait painting meet on each duy of each week at nine A. 
M., and last until four P.M. The establishment of this 
painting school is the first successful effort in this city to 
maintain classes where portrait painting is taught by com- 
petent instructors at a cost which brings it within the reach 
of al! students. The Ske'ch class, whish assembles every 
afternoon at 4 o’clock, and is in session for one hour, num- 
bers upwards of seventy members, ladies and gentlemen, 
who pose for each other alternately. This gives a change 
of model every day, and as the stadents usually pose in 
some quaint or picturesque costume, an extremely varied 
and interesting series of ske'ches are obtained during the 
season, and the hand is trained to great accuracy in rapid 
sketching. Many artists who paint in their studios during 
the day find this clase a very pleasant as well as instructive 
relaxation from their more severe toil. In the Composition 
class a subjecy for illustration ia selected each week and the 
students contribute sketches in pencil, ink or color. These 
drawings are placed on exhibition for the week, during 
which time they receive the criticisms of the professor The 
object of this class is to train the student to correct princi- 
ples in composing and arranging hisdesign. Arrangements 
have been made for a course of lectures on anatoiny, pers, ec- 
tive and composition. 

A library of books relating to art is being accumulated, 
and drawings, engravings, etc., are acquired trom time to 
time. Social meetings of members are held monthly, at 
which are collected exhibitions of studies, sketches. and 
other works of art for the instruction of the stadents, One 
of the most encouraging features of the League is the num- 
ber of artists of reputation who have entered the classes as 
students, and the society now numbers among its working 
mewbers men whose works in painting and sculpture rank 
second to none in the exhibitions of the National Academy. 





LETTERS. 


Your JOURNAL comes round regularly as the postman. 
You asked me to write and so 1 will; but you will not al- 
ways welcome me, for I propose to criticise—what you hard- 
ly dare todo. (Here is where our writer is mistaken; we 
only need to ask him to look over this file—Ep. Journ.) 

lam bard at work day by day and “could a tale unfold.” 
Some reader will want to meke a pun, but I declare I am 
not the missing link ”"—unless the schoolmaster is such. And 
why is he not between the post aarknese and the coming 

_ light. 

Education is one of the most glorious veritages. But ! 
forget I am not to write an essay on education. I propose 
simply to act somewhat as critic, hombly, and somewhat in 
fear and doubt as to my capacity. The handiest thing to 
criticise is the ScHoon JOURNAL itself. You say every 

_**live” teacher takes an educational journal. Now that iss 
mistake. Why, bless your soul, there are several live men 
and women in this city and Brooklyn (and here I feel like 
praying for the teachers of Brooklyn; they,are a benighted 
set and don't know it) who have never as much as heard 
that there is an educational journal. They think that it 
was the immortal Noah Webster who cried out to John 





benighted dwellers on the Congo” is good; some of those 
Stanley shot Isuppose. When I come to the idea about 
having only good teachers in our echool-rooms, all levity is 
taken out of me; I feel like shedding tears. No such ef- 
fort is made in this city at least. But what can be done I 
beg toknow? You give a long description of Packard's 
Business College. I think the article is most interesting. I 
have always been interested in the work of that man ; he is 
a genuine educator—dead in earnest. His scholars imbibe 
his severe yet sincere ways. Such a man is an honor to the 
city. WILLIAM the TEsTyY. 





BOOK NOTICES. 


Frrst Lessons in French by Emma E. Bullet, illus- 
trated. Van Antwerp Bragg & Co., Cincinnati and New 
York. 

This book belongs to the “Eclectic Educational Series,” 
and we should judge is a very good way of teaching French. 
Perhaps the words of the author in the preface w'll give 
a better idea of what it is designed to be. It has been the 
aim of the author to present a Look attractive and entertain- 
ing to children, to make the study of French a plersure 
rather than a task, and to gradully prepare the way for the 
dry technicalities of more advanced books, The plan pur- 
sued is not an experiment, but the result of twelve years’ 
experience in teaching the language to teachers. The au 
thors’s own success with this method of teaching induces 
her to present this little volume to her fellow-laborers in 
the field, hoping it way meet their approval, and prove of 
some assistance in lightening their labors. 

The Dialogue — always illustratcd —to be committed to 
memory and recited in the form ot conversation. It is also 
used as an exercise in dictation. the best means of instruc- 
tion in spelling. 

The Evercise, is tu be translated into French. 

The Conversation, a series of questions in French, to 
which the child is required to reply in French. 

No. 15 or OnE HunpRED CHorcek SELECTIONS IN Po- 
ETRY AND PROSE, published by P. Garrett & Co., Philadel- 
phia, is now at hand. Like the preceding numbers it will 
be sure to be met with favor, and the publishers called upon 
for ‘‘more.” Teachers will find among the hundred pieces 
some which will exactly meet their wants We shall en- 
deavor tc give our readers a view of this book by printing 
some for recitations in tne pages of the JOURNAL. 


Wide Arorke tor May is a first ratenumber. The two 
serials “ True Blue” and “A General Misunderstanding” 
are stil] as interesting as ever. “ Left-handed Luck” is a 
sprightly little sketch of German life. Poems, short 
atories, pictures, and the usual departments fill the num 
ber. 


St. Nicholas for this month is bright and cheerful with 
many illustrations, “How Maudy went Rowing with the 
Cap'n. Tue continued story * Under the Lilacs,” by Louisa 
M. Alcott. “The Story of May Day,” by Olive Thurne, are 
some of the most interesting articles. 
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Spelling Reform. 


We give elsewhere an extract from the SPELLING RE- 
FORMER, edited by Mra. Burns. We believe in this busi- 
nese, foolish as some esteem it. The present spelling and 
the present style of dress for ladies are equally sensible— 
both need reforming. 

ENGLISH ORTHOGRAFY A SLAVE POWER. 

We ar cauld az Jiterary men tu resl with a more formi- 
dabl rong than African Slavery ever woz. In ite wurst 
fazez sumthing gud cud be sed iu mitigashon if not in 
justificashon ov that grate bloch upon English and Ameri- 
can sivilizashon. It woz at leest profitab] tu the slave- 
holderz. The fo which demandz our attenshon iz a fo tu 
aul. It oppresez aul, it impoverishez aul, and enrichez nun. 
It beginz with the child in the nursery, it dogz him throo 
hiz scool dayz, it beseta hiz path throo colege, and torments 
hima amidst hiz gratest nsucsesez in the profeshonal and lit- 
erary pursutes ov mature life; and that enemy iz the Spel- 
ing Bak. 

The bare menshon ov the speling buk shud arouz the 
richus indignashon ov every scolar. It sudjests yeers ov 
perplexity and toil, with at best but parshal sucses. Not 
wun ov yoo can spel correctly, the meny ov yoo hav attaned 
enviabl eminens in yoor several caulings, and those ov yoo 
hoo spel with even tolerabl correctnes dou it at grate expens 
of time and labor. A literary jentiman ov no meen repute- 
shon, asserts that he haz spent more than too yeerz ov 
hiz literary life in consulting the dicshonary on spelling 
alone. It wad surprize eny wun hoo haz not bin in pozi- 
sbon tu obzerv, ta lern how very few spel correctly. In an 
editorial life ov foreteen yeerz, with correspondents amung 
the most eminent lawyerz, doctorz, winisterz, edudatorz, 








Adams “ Sink or swim—live or die.” The idea about the 


script did not need the correcting hand ov the ‘“ compozi- 
tor” Blesed compozitor! He iz the editor’s frend az wel az 
the frend ov the correspondent ; and compozitorz ar the only 
men az a clas hoo uniformly spel with even tolerabl correct- 
nes, and the wel thumd dicshonary ov the compozing room 
attests the labor snent in acquiring the art, and how tu the 
last the oldest and best ov them distrust thare ability ta 
conform tu the whimz ov the the tirant. 





THERE are in this country 85,880 federal office-holders, or 
one to every ninety voters, When to these are added the 
State, county, city, borough and town officers, it is calculat- 
ed by a Washington correspondent that every forty-five 
voters must support by their labors at least one man in 
order to maintain our present form of government. Liberty 
is an inestimable blessing, but it is expensive 

BECAUSE of the irresponsible attacks by the Yale News 
on the senior societies, the faculty prohibit the publication 
of any colJege paper not containing the names of the editors. 
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From the Scholar's Companion, 
Ben Harvey. 





BY JOHN R. DENNIS, 


CHAPTER II. ; ' 
In a second or two, despite the strange place in which he 


found himself, he had scrambled out of the bunk, and up the 
steep stairs to the deck where he found both Jacob and Clark. 

“Canal sharks, again,” said the latter. 

Nothing was to be seen except the team standing still in the 
distance, and a dim light coming from the window of a grocery 
which, on the canal, is always a rum-shop, The boat was 
lying beside the tow-path, and the captain was absent 
from the tiller. This seemed to be understood by Jacob, who 
was familiar with the captain's ways, for he said, with empha- 
sis : 

“T'll bet he’s in old Sweeney’s place, dead drunk.” 

“ Hallo there.” 

At this, a door opened in the grovery, and aman with a pipe 
in his mouth, put his head out of the door, and surveying the 
scene, slowly answered: 


“Hallo!” 
“We've been robbed.” 


At this the head turned back into the grocery and evidently 
communicated the fact, for ina moment there was shuffling of 
feet, and a half dozen men emerged from the little den and 
stepped out on the tow-path, put their hands in their pockets 
and called out: 

“ Hey, been robbed? Who did it? Get much ?” 

Ridley was not among them. Jacob called out, 

‘*Where’s the captain ?” 

“ He’s inside.” 

Now, Mrs. Ridley, awakened by the voices, put her head 
above deck and shrieked out: 

“Ts he drowned, oh, is he drowned?” 

For the captain’s wife had a constant “ presentiment” that 
the “ whole caboodle would go to the bottom some day ;” she 
had said it many times over, and believed it most firmly. 

“No, no, he ain’t drowned he’s drunk,” said Jacob. 

This was worse news even to the poor woman; in fact she 
had prophesied “that Ridley would make a fool of himself,” 
during the evening; for she had noticed that whenever he 
made a trade of any kind, he invariably gotdrunk. The pur- 
chase of the harness and the new tow line had been too much 
for the captain; they found him sitting in one corner of the 
shop, leaning against a flour-barrel, and so drunk he could hard- 
ly walk. By dashing some cold water on him, he was partly 
aroused and got on board of his craft. 

A consultation was had about hunting for the thief who had 
taken Ben’s money and Clarke’s coat 

‘* It’s the Loomises, I'll bet,” said one of the speakers. 

“ Who are they,” asked Ben. 

“Why they live up on the hill yonder, and they never doa 
stitch of work and yet they get along better than those who 
do. Hank Loomis gets something of every boat that stops. I 
saw him skulking behind the barn the day that boat lost a 
buffulo-robe.” 

““Wa’nt the constable up there to-day, searching for an ax 
for Peve Morris?” said another. 

“Yes, and he never found anything of it; why, they hid it 


away.” 
* How much did the boy have?” 


“ Well, nigh on eighteen dollars,” said Clark. 
“Sho,” said one named Butler, “ how did the little chap get 
so much?” 

“His aunt died, and he’s going out to see his uncle. What 
are yougoing todo, Ben; we've got to start up the team.” 
“Do you think I could make ’em give it up,” said Ben to 
Mr. Butler; for despite his loafing habits he was evidently a 
man of good judgment. 

“Well, I can’t say; 'twould’nt do any hurt to try. 
tice, and will give you a search warrant if you say so. 





I'm jus- 
You 


can go home and stay with me to-night, and go up there in the 





politishanz and biznes men, I seldom found wun hooz mapu- 


morning.” 
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This seemed to be the best plan to him, and so Ben walked 
along with the farmer; not only farmer, but cattle dealer and 
horse trader. These two occupations, probably, brought him 
into such company as he was found in, and not the desire for 
liquor. 

The next morning the constable, who proved to be a shoe- 
maker, started out with Ben to search the Loomis’ house. 

“?*Twon’t be of any use, I tell ye,” said theofficer, “ they 
are toosmart. Why they could put the coat and money where 
we could never find them.” 

They were received with surprise and sneers by the inmates 
of the red house on the hill. 

“Look all over the house; none of us have been out since 
yesterday afternoon,” said one, “ have we Nance?” appealing 
to a tall, comely-looking young woman. 

“ No, indeed,” she replied with scorn. 

“Well, I've nothing to do with it,” said the constable, evi- 
dently somewhat afraid. He went into the kitchen, and then 
into the parlor, and finally, came out saying he had found noth- 
ing. While he was gone, Nance asked Ben how he got the 
money. She seemed to feel quite sorry for him. 

“Hank, give the boy a dollar to help him along in his jour- 
ney.” 

“ Haint no dollar.” said Hank. 

They returned to the justice’s house, and Ben shed many tears 
over his loss. 

“Had'nt you better go back to Pecksburg, as you have'nt 
any money?” said Mr. Butler. 

“No” said Ben, * there are too many boys there now. I'll 
go out to Detroit, and find Uncle Peter.” 

Mrs. Butler was a quiet woman. who kept her house as 
** neat as wax,” for so the neighbors described it. She listened 
to the conversation and then said : 

“Husband, I'm going to lend this boy two dollars. 
send it to us when he earns it” 

“Sho, he'll never send it back.” 

“ Yes, I will,” said Ben. 

“ Well, suit yourself,” said the man, “I would’nt do it.” 

There were tears in the woman's eyes. Ben saw them. He 
thought they were of pity; but they were of remembrance. 
She thought of an only son, a wild, wayward boy, who had 
read lying stories. in wicked newspapers prepared for boys, 
until he was totally demoralized. He grew idle, profane and 
reckless, and finally, when his father had chastised him for 
telling a lie about collecting some money he disappeared. This 
was three years previous; he had never been seen since; he 
was a vagabond somewhere. The mother often thought of the 
absent, only son; she thought of him this morning; and de- 
termined to help this stranger-lad, as she would wish some one 
to aid Henry Butler at that moment. 

The justice went down to the canal with Ben, and soon an old 
scow came along aud stopped to buy some groceries. 

* Don't you want to take this boy to Buffalo,” said the justice ; 
‘the’s trying to get to Detroit to find his uncle.” 

“ Yes, ifhe’ll h- lp; don’t take any passengers you know.” 

This captain was a queer-looking man — but there was no 
choice for Ben, so he went on board, bidding Mr. Butler goodbye. 

That afternoon they reached Rochester, and Ben was set to 
work ; he drove, the horses at times; he pared some potatoes 
for the dinner; he sawed some wood; he rocked the baby 
while the captain's wife washed and hung up the clothes. 

When the boat reached Buffalo they were all sorry to part 
with Ben. He had done what is a sure way to endear a child 
to older persons; he had been cheerfully helpful. Let every 
boy and girl who reads this try this sure recipe for obtaining 
the love of others; ‘‘ think of them and helpthem.” If Ben had 
learned no other lesson of auntBetsy, this was sufficient. He 
had never seen it work so nicely ; it made even the cross dog 
want to follow him. 

“Tf you ever come my way, come to see us,” said Mrs, Coe« 

“Yes,” said the captain, ‘we'll put the old scow up at 
Utica, and go up on the farm at Boonville; there’s where we 
live. Come and see us.” ‘ 

Ben went around the city. It was op the shore of Lake 
Erie; and there were steamboats and sailing vessels innumer- 
able. He went down the long main street, and passed many 
beautiful houses. The street had a row of lamps on each 
side ; wagons, omnibuses and street cars were rattling up and 
down. He turned into a wide avenue that was shaded with 
trees, and walked on until his eye was arrested by a group of 
boys and girs coming out of a small building, near another, 
evidently achurch. A long wagon was standing -n front, and 
in it was a boy with a flag. They began to get in, a pleasant 
looking gentleman giving directions about their pl ces. He 
caught sight of Ben, and said : 

“There is plenty of room, we are going to the Park; come 
take a ride.” The invitation could not be resisted and he was 
soon one of the merry crew, The flag waved its beautiful 
folds; the boys and girls laughed and talked as merry as happy 
children can. 

Mr. Barker, the principal of one of the public schools, had 
also a class in the Sunday school, and had promised them a 
ride to the Park on some pleasant Saturday, and this wuajthe 


He can 





fulfillment of the promise. Hesat near to Ben, and soon learn- 
ed his destination, 

“ Why, boys here is a little fellow on his way to Detroit; let 
us make him happy while he stays in Buffalo. ‘Ve don't let 
any one starve in Buffalo, do we?” 

“ Guess not,” said one of the girls opening a basket; “look 
there.” 

It did look inviting; sandwiches, cakes, pies and sweet- 
meats were packed in delightful confusion. The Park was 
soon reached ; it had in it a lake, where beautiful white swaus 
sailed proudly about. Gaily painted boats were moored on the 
shore or were gliding over the water, filled with laughing chil- 
dren. Through the winding roads carriages were rolling 
smoothly along, and men on horseback were seen on the dis- 
tant boulevard. It was a picture long to be remembered; Ben 
had never beheld so many and such beautiful mghts. The 
party went at once to the lake and a boat was obtained and 
they were soon singing and laughing, with the others. 

In an hour or so they came back, and sat together on the 
settees under the trees; here the provisions were distributed 
and the feast was enjoyed by all. After walking about awhile, 
the class got into the wagon again and drove back to the city, 

“To-day is Saturday; you will not want to start before 
Monday. We will take care of you. Boys, Master Harvey has 
had bad luck; we'll be the good Samaritan to him, won't we?” 

Mr. Barker had succeded in interesting his scholars in prac- 
tical Christianity. There are plenty of young people who can 
tell the names of Apostles who do not follow their teachings ; 
and worse than this, who have read the beautiful history of 
Christ’s short stay on earth and have imbibed none of his 
spirit. This class of about fifteen knew that their teacher 
looked at their deeds much more than their professions. They 
were encouraged to help others. ‘“ Love your neighbor, is 
the place to begin,” he said frequently. If a boy crowded, or 
pinched, or made another uncomfortable—‘‘ That is the way the 


heathen do,” he would quietly remark; and few could go on 


in the face of the peculiar smile and look he would then put on 
his countenance 

“We'll be the good Samaritan to him,” was answered by 
Joseph Gridley. 

“I'll take him home with me.” 

“ And you'll have good quarters at Joseph’s house, I’m cer- 
tain,” said Mr. Barker. 

Ben went home with his new friend, and was nicely taken 
care of. He went to Sunday school and enjoyed himself very 
much, except that Mr. Gridley’s house was so grand in com- 
parison with the little cottage in Pecksburg, that he was not 
at ease. The fine pictures on the parlor walls, the soft carpets 
on the floors, the brilliant gas lights made it too much like a 
fairy scene. On Monday morning, Mr. Barker called for him 
and took him over to the docks — to the office of a flour-mer- 
chant. 

“Here, Mr. Pollock, is the boy I spoke about. He wants to 
get to Detroit. Can you get him on a vessel? 

“ Well, one of my propellors is going up to-day, and he can 
go on that.” 

‘What is the fare?” said Ben. 

“How much money have you got?” 

“ T have two dollars.” 

“ Well, it will cost you a dollar.” ° 

Probably if he had but a dollar it would have cost but fifty 
cents. 

Mr. Barker shook hands with Ben. He was strangely inter- 
ested in him. He saw he was a straightforward, earnest, little 
fellow, who meant to do right and fight his own way. Such 
every good man delights tohelp. They detest those who shirk 
work and attempt to live on the labor of others. 

The propeller was the Sally Ann, and it was loaded with dry 
goods ; stoves, ploughs, shovels and hoes, forming the bulk of 
the cargo. At noon the vessel steamed out of the harbor; 
Ben was the only passenger. He sat on deck and observed the 
various objects of interest; there were many vessels laden with 
flour, wheat and corn ; there were huge buildings used as store 
houses; beside these were elevators by which the grain was 
carried up ina steady stream and piled in bins; there were 
the railroad cars being loaded by pipes, pouring from the 
warehouses; there the canal-boats, also being loaded, gradually 
settling lower and lower in the water as the bushels of grain 
poured in. 

The city receded from view; only the steeples were now 
to be seen; after a while they disappeared, and the water on 
all sides was alone visible. 

Captain Moseley had been looking at Ben, for some minutes, 
finally he said : 

“ Live in Detroit?” 

“No, I'm going to find my uncle.” 

“Name?” 

“ Peter Winfield.” 

“Never heard of him. Business?” 

“ He is a lumber merchant.” 

The captain spent no time in talking; he however, was not 
d-ninclined to hear others talk , and became interested in hear- 
ing Ben's story 
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“ Detroit is a big place. Won't find him.” 

At the close of the second day they passed up the Detroit 
river, and tied the boat to a wharf covered with barrels filled 
with flour. Night came on too soon to enable Ben to go ashore 
and make inquiries. But the next morning he started off. 

“Won't find him,” was the farewell of the captain, as he 
went off the plank, leading to the shore. The words sounded 
ominous; for the first time he felt down-cast. He was alone 
in a strange city. He had never seen his uncle; he wondered 
if aunt Betsy had ever spoken of him ina letter. What if he 
did find him and he proved to be an unkind aud wicked man. 
These and many other thoughts passed through his mind, as 
he threaded his way among the barrels and boxes piled on the 
wharf. It was early, but the carts were beginning to arrive; 
the streets now had none but workingmen in them. The por- 
ters were opening the stores and sweeping off the sidewalks ; 
the newsboys were shouting, ‘ Morning papers.” ‘‘ Free 
Press and Advertiser;” the horse-cars were making trips at 
more and more frequent intervals; the grocerymen were plac- 
ing the vegetables outside their doors, and on all sides there 
was preparation for the business of the day. These sights 
were new and strange to Ben; they deeply interested him. He 
stood looking at the workmen putting up a new brick building. 
There were piles of brick in the street, and great beds of mor- 
tar also; men were stirring these latter, with hoes; their gar- 
ments were white with lime. A row of planks led from the 
street to the walls that were slowly and steadily rising day 
by day; along this workmen walked carrying bricks and mor- 
tar. 

Ben ventured to step on the planks so as to reach a platform, 
where, an active, energetic man, evidently the builder, stood 
watching the operations of the mer ; he held a roll of paper in 
his hand. Ben judged by the countenance of this gentlemen 
that he would not rebuff his inquiries about his uncle; and 
was just about to address him when he stepped too near the 
edge of the platform ; the plank tipped up and Ben was precip- 
itated in a deep chasm, beside the walls, followed by bricks 
and planks. 

TO BE CONTINUED. 





From the Scholar's Companion. 
Stories from Homer. 


A great many years ago there was a city called Troy; it was 
in Asia, and the ruins of it can be seen to-day. It was be- 
sieged by the Greeks for ten years, and a great many bloody 
battles took place around the walls. The story of the war 
against Troy was told by Homer; it is written in the Greek 
language, and is read by all young men and women who study 
Greek in the Colleges. The reason of the war was that Paris, 
son of Priam, king of Troy carried off Helen, the beautiful 
wife of Menelaus, one of the Greek chiefs. Then all the other 
chiefs joined to help punish the Trojans. The story has been 
written out lately by an English schoolmaster—Alfred J. 
Church. The first part is about 

THE QUARREL OF THE CHIEFS. 

For nme years and more the Greeks had besieged the city 
of Troy, and, being more numerous and better ordered, and 
having very strong and valiant chiefs, they had pressed the 
men of the city very hard, so that these dared not go outside 
the walls. This being so, it was the custom of the Greeks to 
leave a part of their army to watch the besieged city, and to 
send a part on expeditions against such towns in the country 
round about as they knew to be friendly to the men of Troy, 
or as they thought to contain good store of provision and 
treasure. For, having beer away from home now many years, 
they were in great want of things needful, nor did they care 
much, how they got them. “ Are not all these,” they were 
wont to say, “townsof the barbarians, and therefore lawful 
prey to men that are Greeks?” Now, among.the towns with 
which they dealt in this fashion was Chrysa, which was sacred 
to Apollo, who had a great temple therein and a priest. The 
temple and the priest, the Greeks, fearing the anger of the god, 
had not harmed; but they had carried off with other prison- 
ers the priest’s daughter, Chryseis by name. Now, in the 
army of Greeks there were many kings ruling each his own 
people, ard one who was sovereign lord over all, Agamemnon 
King of Mycenz. This sovereign lord went not commonly 
with the army on its expeditions, rather staying behind to see 
that the siege was not neglected, but he received, as indeed 
was fitting, a share of the spoil. This time the Greeks gave 
him, with other things, the maiden Chryseis. But there came 
to the camp next day the priest Chrysa, wishing to ransom 
his daughter. Much gold he brought with him, and he had 
on his head the priest's crown, that men might reverence him 
the more. He went to all the chiefs, making his prayer that 
they would take the gold and give him back his daughter. 
And they all spake him fair, and would have done what he 
wished. Only Agamemnon would not have it so. 

“ Get thee out, greybeard!” he cried in great wrath. “Let 
me not find thee lingering now by the ships, neither coming 
hither again, or it shall be the worse for thee, for all thy 
priesthood. And as for thy daughter, : shall carry her away 
to Argos when I shall have taken this city of Troy.” 
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Then the old man went out hastily in great fear and trouble. 
And he walked in his sorrow by the shore of the sounding 
sea, and prayed to his god Apollo. 

“ Hear me, god of the silverbow. If I have built thee a 
temple, and offered thee the fat of many bullocks and rams, 
hear me, and avenge me on these Greeks !” 

And Apollo heard him. Wroth he was that men had so dis- 
honored his priest, and he came down from the top of Olym- 
pus, where he dwelt. Dreadful was the rattle of his arrows 
as he went, and his presence was as the night coming over the 
sky. Then he shot the arrows of death, first on the dogs and 
the mules, and then on the men; and soon all along the shore 
rolled the black smoke from the piles of wood on which they 
burned the bodies of the dead. 

On the tenth day Achilles, who was the bravest and strong- 
est of all the Greeks, called the people to an assembly. When 
they were gathered together he stood up among them and 
spake to Agamemnon— 

“Surely it were better to return home than that we should 
all perish here by the plague. But come, let us ask some pro- 
phet, or priest, or dreamer of dreams, why it is that Apollo is 
80 wroth with us.” 

Then stood up Calchas, best of seers, who knew what had 
been, and what was, and what was to come, and spake— 

“ Achilles, thou biddest me tell the people why Apollo is 
wroth with them. Lo! I tell thee, but thou must first 
swear to stand by me, for! know that what I shall say will 
anger King Agamemnon, and it goes ill with common men when 
kings are angry.” 

q out, thou wise man!” cried Achilles; “for I swear 
by Apollo that while I live no one shall lay hands on thee; no, 
not Agamemnon’s self, though he be sovereign lord of the 
Greeks.” 

Then the prophet took heart and spake, “It is on behalf of his 
priest that Apollo is wroth, for he came to ransom his daughter, 
but Agamemnon would not let the maiden go. Now, then, ye 
must send her back to Chrysa without ransom, and with her a 
hundred beasts for sacrifice, so that the plague may be stayed.” 

Then Agamemnon stood up in a fury, his eyes blazing like 


“Never,” he cried, ‘ hast thou spoken good concerning me, 
ill prophet that thou art, and now thou tellest me to give up 
this maiden! I will do it, for I would not that the people 
should perish. Only take care, ye Greeks, that there be a 
share of the spoil for me, for it would ill beseem the lord of 
all the host that he alone should be without his share. 

“Nay, my lord Agamemnon,” cried Achilles, “thou art too 
eager for gain. We have no treasures out of which we may 
make up thy loss, for what we got out of the towns we 
have either sold or divided; nor would it be fitting that the 
people should give back what has been given to them. Give 
up the maiden, then, without conditions; and when we shall 
have taken this city of Troy, we will repay thee three and 
four fold.” 

“Nay, great Achilles,” said Agamemnon, “thou shalt not 
cheat me thus. If the Greeks will give me such a share as 
I should have, well and good. But if not, I will take one 
for myself, whether it be from thee, or from Ajax, or from ° 
Ulysses; for my share I will have. | But of this hereafter. 
Now let us see that this maiden be sent back. Let them 
get ready a ship, and put her therein, and with her a hun- 
dred victims, and let some chief go with the ship, and see 
that all things be rightly done.” 

Then cried Achilles, and his face was black as thunder- 
storm, “Surely thou art altogether shameless and greedy, 
and, in truth, an ill ruler of men. No quarrel have I with 
the Trojans. They never harried oxen or sheep of mine. 
But I have been fighting in thy cause, and that of thy 
brother Menelaus. Naught carest thou for that. Thou leav- 
est me to fight, and sittest in thy tent at ease. But when the 
spoil is divided, thine is always the lion’s share. Small in- 
deed is my part—‘a little thing, but dear.’ And this, forsooth, 
thou wilt take away! Now am I resolved to go home. 
Small booty wilt thou get then, methinks !” 

And King Agamemnon answered, “Go, and thy Myrmi- 
dons with thee! I have other chieftains as good as thou 
art, and ready, as thou art not, to pay me due respect. I hate 
thee, with thy savage, bloodthirsty ways. And as for the 
matter of the spoil, know that I will take thy share, the girl 
Briseis, and fetch her myself, if need be, that all may know 
that I am sovereign lord here in the host of the Greeks. 

Then Achilles was wild with anger, and he thought in his 
heart, “Shall I arise and slay this caitiff, or shall I keep down 
the wrath in my breast?” And as he thought he laid his 
hand on his sword-hilt, and had half drawn his sword from the 
scabbard, when lo! the goddess Athene stood behind him 
(for Here, who loved both this chieftain and that, had sent her), 
and caught him by the long locks of his yellow hair. But 
Achilles marvelled much to feel the mighty grasp, and turned, 
and looked, and knew the goddess, but no one else in the as- 
sembly might see her. Then his eyes flashed with fire, and 
he cried, “ Art thou come, child of Zeus, to see the insolence 
of Agamemnon? Of a truth, I think that he will perish for 


But Athene said, “ Nay, but I am come to stay thy wrath. 
Use bitter words, if thou wilt, but put up thy sword in its 
sheath, and strike him not. Of a truth, I tell thee that for 
this insolence of to-day he will bring thee hereafter splendid 
gifts, threefold and fourfold for all that he may take away.” 

Then Achilles answered, ‘‘I shall abide by thy command, 
for it is ever better for a man to obey the immortal gods.” And 
as he spake he laid his heavy hand upon the hilt, and thrust 
back the sword into the scabbard, and Athene went her way 
to Olympus. 

Then he turned him to King Agamemnon, and spake again, 
“ Drunkard, with the eyes of a dog and the heart of a deer! 
never fighting in the front of the battle, nor daring to lie in 
the ambush! ‘Tis a puny race thou rulest, or this had been 
thy last wrong. And as for me, here is this sceptre: once it 
was the branch of a tree, but a cunning craftsman bound it 
with bronze to be the sign of the lordship which Zeus gives to 
kings; as surely as it shall never again have bark or leaves or 
shoot, so surely shall the Greeks one day miss Achilles, when 
they fall in heaps before the dreadful Hector, and thou shalt 
eat thy heart to think that thou hast wronged the bravest of 
thy host.” 

And as he spake he dashed his sceptre on the ground and 
satdown. And on the other side Agamemnon sat in furious 
anger. Then Nestor rose, an old man of a hundred years and 
more, and counselled peace. Let them listen, he said, to his 
counsel. Great chiefs in the old days, with whom no man 
now alive would dare to fight, had listened. Let not Aga- 
memnon take away from the bravest the prize of war; let 
not Achilles, though he was mightier in battle than all other 
men, contend with Agamemnon, who was sovereign lord of all 
the hosts of Greece. But he spake in vain. For Agamemnon 
answered— 

** Nestor, thou speakest well, and peace is good. But this 
fellow would lord it over all, and he must be taught that there 
is one here, at least, who is better than he.” 

And Achilles said, “I were a slave and a coward if I owned 
thee as my lord. Notso; play the master over others, but 
think not to master me. 
gave me, let them do as they will. They gave it; let them 
take it away. But if thou darest to touch aught that is mine 
own, that hour thy life-blood shall redden on my spear.” 

Then the assembly was dismissed. Chryseis was sent to her 
home with due offerings to the god, the wise Ulysses going 
with her. And all the people purified themselves, and the 
plagued was stayed. 

But King Agamemnon would not go back from his purpose. 
So he called to him the heralds, Talthybius and Eurybates, 
and said— 

“Heralds, go to the tents of Achilles and fetch the maiden 
Briseis. But if he will not let her go, say that I will come my- 
self with many others to fetch her; so will it be the worse for 
him.” 

Sorely against their will the heralds went. Along the sea- 
shore they walked, till they came to where, amidst the Myr- 
midons, were the tents of Achilles. There they found him 
sitting, but stood silent in awe and fear. But Achilles spied 
them, and cried aloud, “ Come near, ye heralds, messengers of 
gods andmen. ‘Tis no fault of yours that ye are come on 
such an errand.” 

Then he turned to Patroclus (now Patroclus was his dearest 
friend) and said, ‘ Bring the maiden from her tent, and let 
the heralds lead her away. But let them be witnesses, before 
gods and men, and before this evil-minded king, against the 
day when he shall have sore need of me to save his host from 
destruction. Fool that he is, who thinks not of the past nor 
of the future, that his people may be safe!” 

Then Patroclus brought forth the maiden from her tent and 
gave her to the heralds. And they led her away, but it was 
sorely against her will that she went. But Achilles went apart 
from his comraties and sat upon the sea-shore, falling into a 
great passion of tears, and stretching out his hands with loud 
prayer to his mother, who indeed was a goddess of the sea, 
Thetis by name. She heard him where she sat in the depths 
by her father, the old god of the sea, and rose—you would 
have thought it a mist rising—from the waves, and came to 
where he sat weeping, and stroked him with her hand, and 
called him by his name. 

“ What ails thee, my son ?” she said. 

Them he told her the story of his wrong, and when he had 
ended he said— 

“Go, I pray thee, to the top of Olympus, ‘to the palace of 
Zeus. Often have I heard thee boast how, long ago, thou 


fetching Briareus of the hundred hands, who sat by him in his 
strength, so that the gods feared to touch him. Go now and 
call these things to his mind, and pray him that he help the 
sons of Troy and give them victory in the battle, so that the 
Greeks, as they flee before them, may have joy of this king of 
theirs, who has done such wrong to the bravest of his host.” 

And his mother answered him, “Surely thine is an evil lot, 
my son! Thy life is short, and it should of right be without 





his tolly. . 


tears and full of joy; but now it seems to me to be both short 


As for the prize which the Greeks | P®OP 


didst help him when the other gods would have bound him, | 82°* 


and sad. But I will go as thou sayest to Olympus, to the pal- 
ace of Zeus, but not now, for he has gone, and the other gods 
with him, to a twelve days’ feast with the pious Ethopians. 
But when he comes back I will entreat and persuade him. 
And do thou sit still, nor go forth to battle.” 

When the twelve days were passed, Thetis went to the top 
of Olympus, to the palace of Zeus, and made her prayer to him. 
He was loath to grant it, for he knew that it would anger his 
wife, Here, who loved the Greeks and hated the sons of Troy. 
Yet he could not refuse her, but promised that it should be as 
she wished. And to make his word the surer, he nodded his 
awful head, and with the nod all Olympus was shaken. 

That night Zeus took counsel with himself how he might 
best work his will. And he called to him a dream, and said, 
“Dream, go to the tent of Agamemnon, and tell him to set his 
army in array against Troy, for that the gods are now of one 
mind, and the day of doom is come for the city, so that he 
shall take it, and gain eternal glory for himself.” 

So the dream went to the tent of Agamemnon, and it took 
the shape of Nestor, the old chief, whom the king honored 
more than all beside. : 

Then the false Nestor spake: “Sl t thou, Ag ? 
It is not for kings to sleep all through the night, for they 

must take thought for many, and have many cares. Listen 
ate to the words of Zeus: ‘Set the battle in array against 
' Troy, for the gods are now of one mind, and the day of doom 
is come for the city, and thou shalt take it, and gain eternal 
| glory for thyself.” 

And Agamemnon believed the dream, and knew not the pur- 
pose of Zeus in bidding him go ‘forth to battle, how that the 
Trojans should win the day, and great shame should come to 
himself, but great honor to Achilles, when all the Greeks 
should pray him to deliver them from death. 8o he rose from 

his bed and donned his tunic, and over it a great cloak, and 

| fastened the sandals on his feet, and hung from his shoulders 
his mighty silver-studded sword, and took in his right hand 
the great sceptre of his house, which was the token of his 
sovereignty over all the Greeks, Then he went forth, and 
first took counsel with the chiefs, and afterwards called the 
le to the assembly. And after the assembly the shrill- 
voiced heralds called the host to the battle. As is the flare of 
a great fire when a wood is burning on a hill-top, 80 was the 
flash of their arms and their armor as they thronged to the 
field. And as the countless flocks of wild geese or cranes 
or swans now wheel and now settle in the great Asian fen by 
the stream of Cayster, or as the bees swarm in the spring, 
when the milk-pails are full, so thick the Greeks thronged to 
the battle in the great plain by the banks of the Scaman- 
der. Many nations were there, and many chiefs. But the 
most famous among them were these: Agamemnon, King of 
Mycen#, and his brother, the yellow haired Menelaus, King of 
Sparta, and husband of the beautiful Helen; Ajax Oileus, or, 
as men called him, the lesser Ajax, King Locri, swiftest of 
foot among the Greeks after the great Achilles; Ajax Tela- 
mon, from Salamis; Diomed, son of Tydeus, King of Argos, 
and with him Sthenelus; Nestor, King of Pylos, oldest and 
wisest among the Greeks; Ulysses, King of Ithaca, than whom 
there was no one more crafty in counsel; Idomeneus, grandson 
son of the great judge Minos, King of Crete, and with him 
Meriones; Tlepolemus, son of Hercules, from Rhodes; Eume- 
lus from Phere, son of that Alcestis who died for her husband 
and was brought back from death by Hercules. All these 
were there that day, and many more; and the bravest and 
strongest of all was Ajax, son of Telamon, and the best 
horses were the horses of Eumelus; but there was none that 
could compare with Achilles and the horses of Achilles, bravest 
men and swiftest steeds. Only Achilles sat apart, and would 
not go to the battle. , ; 

And on the other sides the sons of Troy and their allies 
came forth from the gates of the city and set themselves in ar- 
ray. The most famous of their chiefs were these: Hector, 
son of King Priam, bravest and best of all, A®neas, son of 
Anchises and the godess Aphrodité; Pandarus, from Mount 
Ida, with the bow which Apollo gave him; Asius, the son of 
Hyrtacus, who came, from the broad salt river, the Hellespont ; 
Pylemenes, King of Paphlagonia; and Sarpedon from Lycia, 
whom men affirmed to be the son of Zeus himself, and with 
him Glaucus. 

So the battle was set in array, and the two hosts stood over 
against each other. 














A WISE DEACON. 

“ Deacon Wilder, I want you to tell me how you raps 
yourself and family so well the past season, when all the 
yeast of us have been sick so much, and have had the dec- 
tors running to us so long” 

“ Bro. Taylor, the answer is very easily. JI used Hop 
Bitters in time and kept my family well and saved barge 
doctor bills. Three dollars’ worth of it kept us all well 
and able to work all the time, and [ wil! warrant it has cost 
you and most of the neighbors one to two hundred dollars 
apiece to keep sick the same time. I guess you'll take my 
medicine hereafter.” See other column. 


A VOICELESS TREACHER ia well nigh a useless teacher. To 
k easily, distinctly snd without effort is = desideratum. 
Shrill, discordant and forced tones are not heard at any dis- 
tance with facility ; and moreover they are as irksome to the 
scholar as they are wearisome and wearing to the teacher. 
A round, fall, clear tone sustained without effort and ut- 
tered easily, is pro uced by the occasional use of Knapp’s 
Throat Oure a new. plearant, and ba:mless remedy for im- 
pairments of the voice, throat and larynx. This boon to 
teachers is enthusiastically commenced by those who have 
tried it as an antidote tor balf the wearieomeness and ex- 
haustion of the teacher's hard vocation. Get it at the drug- 
‘gest’s or send to BE. 4. OLvs, 146 William Street, or send 
for a complimentary package. 
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Honor Roll. 


FOR MAY. 
Grammar Scuoot, No. 35, N. Y. Crry. 


Paltiel Bomeisber, C. Jackson. 
Malvern Barnum, William Lyall, 
C. Ackerman, Joseph Fitch, 
Horace Ingersoll, Reuben Ross. 
Fred. Bruckbauer, Sumter L. Happy, 
Frank Bayles, L. T. Brush, 
Morris Golland, Frank Sykes, 
Chas. Reusell, Geo, R. Dorsey. 
Arthur Stieglitz, Herbert Tuttle. 
Constantine Gowen, Julian Fillette, 
Henry 8. Walcutt, Emil Henel, 


Chas. Kinsple. 
Wm. Kramer, 


Chas. A. Jorsa, 
Juluis Witkowski, 


Chas. Downer, P. Tirman, 
A. Berstein, Arthur Eisig, 
Louis Culyer, W. VanDusen, 


Warton Roberson, Jacob Steiner, 
Hayward Cleveland, Geo. Merry, 
Reinhold de Malignon, Edwin Hall, 
John Wood, Chas. Cole nan, 
Edward del Castello, Geo. Hooper, 
Clarence Wood, Frank Wright, 
Theo. Banks, Robt. Craig, 


Wm. Thomas, Geo. Cushman, 
Frank King, Jules Lorimier, 
John Lambert, Maxie McKay, 
Geo. Landkuhl, Henry Woehr, 
Willie Happy, Wm. Oberndorf, 
Edwin Spear, Jos. Bennett, 
Wm. Dailey, Wm. H. Mangels, 
Lee Kolins, Jos. M. Finnell. 


GramMAR ScHOOL No. 
Edward Cobb, 

G. W. Freeborn, 

T. C. VanZandt, 
Jacques D. Hegeman, 


57, N. Y. Crry. 
Gustav Reinold, 
Conrad Beam, 
John Foley, 
Louis Jondas, 


W. C. Fosket, Thomas Smith, 
H. W. Birdsall, G. Dewes, 

W. 8. Hare, FE. Champlin, 
Geo. W. Cross, J. Campbell, 
Arthur B. Goodkind, 0. J. Sachse, 
Reuben Garrison, Ewd. R. Laselle, 
Frank W. Belmont Chas. Cox, 

Geo. Hall, Fred. Clark, 
Jno. Maguire, W. J. Houston, 
David Grandon, J. A. Underhill, 
August Hoetzel, J. P. Porrus, 


Fred. Wells, 
Henry Loeber, 


Frank Harmon, 
Cary Holder, 


James Houghton, J. Kavanagh, 
a Klippert, J. Monaghan, 
ilton Mack, J. Flanagan. 

Karl Parker, H. Smith. 


Grammar Scuoor No. 16. 


John C. Martin, John J. Flynn, 
Wm. Adickes, Joseph Jackson, 
Chas. F. Olpp, Frank FE. Smith, 
Daniel [. Tompkins, Julius Etgen, 
Chas. Schumacher, _Isidor Carbonnell, 
Andrew McKnight, William Koch, 
George Lynn, John Wolley, 


David Scott, 
Richard Stielen, 
William Ferges, 
Robt. Muller, 
Geo. Cronk, 
John McOarthy, 
Robt. McCauly, 
Jerry Hickey, 
Wm. Miller, 
John Hillard, 
Harry Farrington, 
Arthur Couch, 


Richard McCaul, 
William Gehlen, 
Edward Barrett, 
James Spears, 
James Reppke, 
Thurlow Hastings, 
Eugene Wright, 
Wm. Dick, 
James Condoll, 
Michael Meyer, 
Alex. Allison, 
Joseph Donnelly. 





G. 8. No. 47., New Yor«k Crry. 
Sarah Taylor, Annie Ettinger, 
Ida Eisig, Rosie Traynor, 
Kittie Orr, Emily Murphy, 
Henrietta Barth, Pheebe Farjeon, 
Ellen Day, Jennie Mills, 


Sarah Welch. 


GRAMMAR ScuHoot No, 22. 


J. Rees, 8. Finkenburg, 
M. Goodman, &. Dannenberg, 
G. Whately, D. Mawheimer, 


GRamMAR Scuoon No. 14, Sentor Crass, M. D. 
Geo. Delaney, John Heraghty,, 
Clinton Bird, Theodore Purdy 
Edward Smyth, Thomas O'Connor, 
Edward Slayback, Leslie Cauldwell, 
John Cooper, John Killian. 





Grammar Scoot No. 59. 
Caleb Popeer, David Froehlich, 
Hector Levene, Louis Ach, 
Ephraim Heller, Leo Simon. 


Victor Thorsh, Benj. Hamburger, 

John Dolan, Wn. Lutz, 

Cyrus Briggs, Otto Metzger, 

Sam'l Gottlieb, Christian Reuckert, 

Henry Lang, Chas. Beckman, 
Ernest Fleischer. 





New Provivence, N. J. 
Mary Hedges. 


Grammar Scnoon No. 11, Jersey Crry. 
Entered in list of ‘‘ Distinguished Pupils.” 


Leila Steele, Harry B. Browning, 
Tilly White. Geo. E. Beach, 
Lee D. Lodge, John B,. Drayton. 


Perfect through March: 


May Jacobs, Lulu Browning, 
Belle Conklin, Kate Mathews, 
Lillie Cowles, Minnie Griswold, 


May Barrowcliffe. 
Chas. F. Bremerholtz, H. L. Browning, 


Geo. E. Beach, John B. Drayton, 
Lee D. Lodge, F. W. Stone, 
Edw, L. Young, Harry B. Day, 
Nathan D. French, Chas. A. Cowins, 
Geo. B. Edwards, Simeon S. Post, 
W. Terhune, John H: Wynn, 


Ed. T. E, McAndrew, Arth. B. Salinger, 
List of Distinguished Pupils. 


Tillie White, Leila Steele, 
Maria Dubois, Lulu Browning, 
Emma Platt, Fanny Morrow, 


Nellie Maddocks.* 
100 per cent. through april. 
Lulu Browning, Hattie Rodger, 
Belle Conklin, Lizzie Woodward, 
Mabel Rodger, Alice Skerratt, 
Katie Morrison, Helen Noble, 
Annie Moran, Ella Sutphen, 
Maggie Huber. 
ABANDONED AT SEA. 

At all times ships of one kind or another 
are floating about at sea, abandoned by offi- 
cers and crew, in what seems a hopeless con- 
dition. Some are dismantled and mere hulks, 
some are swimming keel upwards, some are 
waterlogged, but being laden with timber 
will not sink, but are driven hither and 
thither as the wind and waves may direct. 
So people afflicted with catarrh, bronchitis, 
and consumption, sre abandoned by physi- 
cians and friends as incurable, yet thousands 
of such are annually restored to perfect 
health by the use of Dr. Sage’s Catarrh 
Remedy and D -. Pierce’s Goiden Medical Die. 
covery The Catarrh Remedy is unequalled 
asa soothing and healing local application, 
while the Diecovery purifies and enriches the 
blood and imparts tone and vigor to the 
whole systems. 

VIDALIA, La., April 17th, "77. 
Dr. PIERCE: 

Dear Sir—I suffered for twelve years with 
that most offensive and loathsome of all dis- 
eases—catarrh. My taste and smell were 
completely destroyed. I procured a supply of 
Dr. Sage’s Catarrh Remedy and your Golden 
Medical Discovery, which I used according 
to directions, and a complete and permanent 
cure was speedily effected. I take pleasure 
in recommending them to all afflicted. 

Ever thankfully yours, 
Ciara E. Hoyt. 
WADING RIVER, Burlington, Co.. N. J. 
Dr. PIERCE: eb. 28th 1877. 

Dear Sir—Your Golden Medical Discovery 
is the best medicine for coughs, colds, and 
consuraption, Lever knew. It has saved my 
life, Respectfully yours. 


He.en B. McCANNEY. 
+ sate celine 


FACTORY FACTS 


Close confinement, careful attention to all 
factory work, gives the operatives palid faces, 
poor appetite, languid, miserable feelings, 
poor blood, inactive liver, kidneys and uri- 
nary troubles, and all the physicians and 
medicine in the world cannot help them un- 
less they get out doors or use Hop Bitters 
made of the purest and best of remedies, 
and especially for such cases, having abund- 
ance of health, sunskine and rosy cheeks in 
them. None need suffer if they will use 
them freely. They cost but a trifle. See 
another column. 











HOW TO CLEAN CARPETS ?--ANS8. 

At T. M. Stewarts, 326 Seventh avenue 
there is a five-story building 100 feet deep | é 
entirely used in carrying on this most im- 
portant busines. Mr. Stewart bas by all 
odds the largest and best establishment of 
its kind in the city. During the past sea- 
son he added entirely new inventions in 
mechinery, for which he has obtained let. 
ters patent. Reader, go and see this place. 

You will pronounce it, as we have done, 
one of the wonders of this progressive age. 
By giving him your orders you can have 
your carpets taken up, and no matter how 
soiled they are, whether with ink, grease, 
soot or anything else, if the nap and color 
are left, the carpet will be returned and 
laid as clean and fresh as new. His new 
ae of scourirg fills a want long felt, 
® a wonder in iteelt. Give him a trial. 
His Brooklyn place deserves —— mention 
teo, at 832 and 34 Penn street, E. D. 


We take pleasure in saying that the 
Royal Manufacturing Co. of this city have 
won a good name by their manner of doing 








business, viz—dealing direct with the con 
‘sumers, Our patrons are pleased with the 
goods they receive. 4 


' in Elocution, 





SCHOOL DIRECTORY. 


OLDEN AILL SEMINARY for young ‘adies 
Bridgeport Conn. Address Miss Emity Newson. 








ATIONAL SCHOOL OF ELOCUTION AND @RA- 
tory. 1418 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa, For 
Clergymen, Lawyers. Teachers, Business Men, and all 
classes of advanced Students, "Attefition to conversa- 
tion and oratory, vocal culture, reading and recitation, 
“hartered March, 1875. Grants diplomas. Both sexes 
admitted, Send for catalogue. 





ACKARD’S BuwfNESS COLLEGE, ‘Methodist 
Building, 805 Broadway, New York. This is a 
protessional school fur business training, and is under 
the perronal super virion of its founder and proprietor, 
Mr. 8. 8. Packard, who for the past 20 years was asso- 
-jated with Messrs. Bryant & Stratton, and is tha au- 
thor of the Book-keeping series which beurs their 
name. The College was ® cunded in 1858, and has 
made steady pregress in utility and public favor, and 
now stands at the heed of this class of schools. The 
location is unsurpassed ; the rooms spacious and ele- 
gant ; the course of study most thorough and efficient. 
Tbe rates of tuition have recently been reduced, and 


puvils can enter at any time, Tuition per term of 


twelve weeks, $55.00, Call or send for circular cor- | 


taining full particulars. 8. 8. P/ CKARD, Principal. 





AINE’S BUSINESS COLLEGE, 62 Bewery, cor 
Canal St, Established 1849, Paine’s Uptown Col 
lege removed to 907 Broadway. Specialties.—Book 
Rudimental and Higher | 
Lafion au 


8 $3.00 per month, 
qualified as book rx and cashiers, Day or 
omnine from 9 A. M, till 10 P. M. 
INDERGARTEN Lag INSTITUTE AND 
National Kind ree, = ashington, D.C. Anu 
tumn Class Oct. 2d, 1877. Mrs. Louise Pollock 
and Miss Susie Pollock, Principals. Mrs. Louise Pol- 
lock has been for fifteen years an earnest student and 
advocate of the Kindergarten System, and transtated 
Mdme. Zine Morgenstern’s “ Paradise of Childhood.” 
a Manual! for Family and Kinde: in 1864. Wires 
Susie Pollock graduated im the dergarten Normal 
Institute of Berlin, Prussia, and has been ever since 
successfully ehgaged in teaching in accordances with 
Froebel’s Eindorgertee System in Maes. and Wahing- 
fon. For terms and particulars apply to the Principals, 
MRS, LOUISE PO K or MISS SUSIE POLLOCK 
8. E. corner of 8th and K sts., W: D.C, 
A Summer KINDERGARTEN.—Mrs, Louise Pollock 
will ape a Kindergarten Normal Class for the accom- 
odation of T , commencing July 2d, to continue 





two months, 


NewY ork Gonservatory= Music 


LOCATED IN NEW YORK ONLY AT 
Ne. 5 E. 14th st., second door east of 5th Ave. 
(Incorporated 1865.) 

ThisGRENOWNED SCHOOL of VOCAL and IN- 
STRUMENTAL MUSIC, Harmony and Com = 
Elocution and Oratory, Dramatic Action, Fo 
guages, Drawing and ag wy offers ae ok ad- 
Fantasee to pup, from the first beginning to the fin- 


A SPECIAL TRAINING COUR 4E for Teachers. 
= “tase of ) 5 7 per quarter. 





Strictly Private Lessons, 4 oa 

The CONSERVATORY remains open the entire year. 

STUDENTS MAY BEGIN at any time, the Quarters 
commmen: ~. Lo date uf entrance. 

SUBSCRIPTION BOOKS Daily from 8 A.M. to 10P.M. 

N. B.—THE NEW YORK CONSERVATORY. located 
at No. 5 East 14th st., near 8th ave, (the only Charter- 
ed Conservatory of Music in the State), is entirely sep- 
arate and distinct from all other Music Schools which 
imitate its name and method, evidently with the view 
of obtaining patronage thereby. 

The celebrated Arion Pianos are used in the school, 





Industria] Art Education. |‘ 


The Third Annual Summer Sehosk ef Drawing 
will be held at the Art Rooms 


PURDUE UNIVERSITY 
Beginning on Monpar, July 8, 1878. 
For Circulars, Address L:8. THOMPSON, 
Instructor in Industrial Art, 
348—13t La Fayette, Ind. 


SUMMER SCHOOL IN ELOCUTION 


Mrs. Randall-Diehl’s seventh annual sea-side class 
and Dramatic Action, at Sea 
Cliff, Long Island. rset term commences July 16! 
and ends August 7th. Second term commences A 
8th and ends September 4th. Sea Cliff is twenty- 
eight miles from New York, and is one of the most 
beautiful and healthful sea-eide resorts in America. 

Mrs. Randall Diehl receives a limited unmber of pu- 
pils in her own house, “* Locust Cottage,” for which 
early application must be made. For 
lars adi 4, Mrs. ANNA ey L, 

35 Union Square. 


‘Normal School” 


NEW LISBON, COLUMBIANA cOo., OHIO. 
[Second Ammual Session.] 
Commencing July 22d, 78. Session five weeks, 
aa work, in preparing teachers for their 
aeons of the first session in 1877, has estab- 


lished the school in the hearts of all who were pres- 
ent, and a attendance i« already assured for the 








C. C, Davrpson, 





AMERICAN KINDERGARTEN, 
33 W. 45*h street. near Sth Ave., N. Y. 
18th year begins Sept. 25th., Miss E. M, Coz., 
Principal. 
NORMAL SCHOOL for MOTHERS and TEACH- 
Re-opens Oct. 24. Free Lectures every Wed- 
nesday, from 2 to4 P. M., at Educational Parlor 


and General Depet for American Kindergarten 
Material 621 Broadway N.Y 


AMERICAN and FOREICN TEACH- 
£R’S AGENCY. 











Supplies Tutors, Professors, Governesses and Teach- 
ers for every department of instruction, Gives infor- 
mation to parents of good schools; sells and rents 
school properties. Twelve years’ successful experience 
in the management of the “American School Lasti- 
tute,”’ warrants Miss Young in guaranteeing satisfac- 
tien. Cireulars sent on app 

Address 








MISS M. J. YOUNG, 
23 Union Square, New Yo» 


DUCATIONAL BUREAUD, 35 UNION SQUARE.— 
| ——— made for "Teachers. No charge to 


ANNA RANDALL DIEHL, Manager. 


SEEDS CIVEN AWAY. 


SEVEN Choice varieties of Flower Seeds, including 
Pansy, Aster, Balerams, Larkspur, Viscarnia aud Japan 
Coxcomb, for 25 cents ; 18 for 50 cents or 40 for $1.00, 
Vegetable Seed () our selection), 8 packages for 25 cts*; 
20 for 50 cts. or 40 for $1.00, Orders filled promptly. 
(v. O, Stamps taken.) 

NEW YORK SEED CO., 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


FOR SALE OR TO LET. 


A farm, in the Passaic Valley, New Jersey, contain- 
| ing 60 acrés and a modern resideuce, The situation 
is exceedingly pleasant and healthful; it is but a few 
minutes walk from the depot of Berkeley Heights, on 
the New Jersey, West Line R. R., and about an hour 
and a quarter’s ride from New York. The house has 
twelve rooms and an attic, a fine cellar and cistern; 
an excellent well of water; an abundance of fruit, 
ample barns. The whole space is susceptible of being 
converted into a most elegant country residence. 
THIs PROPERTY must BE SOLD, and any one wan a 

in wili find it here, Ii it is not sold before May 
1, it will be rented for one year. For fuller particu- 
lars, apply to Amos M. KrLoaa, 17 Warren St., New 
York, or to W1LL1AM LiITTELL, Summit, New Jersey 


HORACE WATERS & SONS “2 


14th Street, New York, invite the poor of 
Dealers in Musical Instruments to the widely 
established claims of their ORGANS & PIA- 
NOS. Prices ranging from $40 upwards. Cat- 
alogues Mailed. Horace Waters & Sons. 




















Editor of Penman’s Art Journal. Published month- 
ly for $1.00 per year. Specimen copies sent on receipt 


10 cents. 

Resolutions. Memorials, etc., and every 
variety of artistic penmanship executed in the very 
best style of the art. Also constantly on hand appro- 
riate and elegant certificates of merit, for use in pub- 
ic and private schools, 

Dp. &. — 
205 Broadway N. Y. 








You will exclaim ** Oh My !” too, when you see the 


YOUNG SCIENTIST, 


A BRIGHT cereyeer wr FOR AMATEURS. 


Science, Mechanics, ome A Natu- 
ral ee. Use of Teck ~ ay Aw? ~~ 
Telescopes, etc., and how to use them. 
5 cents per year. Trial 


os = Specimens tree. "Otice 176 Broadway, 
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